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JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAUVU’S 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Read- 
ing, and Writing French. Intended for self-study 
or Use in Schools. With a System of Pronunciation based on 
Websterian Equivalents, and entirely New Devices for obtain- 
ing a Correct Pronunciation. By Epmonp Gastinzau, A. M., 
Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Con- 
servation School, New York. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a 
foreign land when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases 
the ear is incessantly struck with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sen- 
tences and perfect idiomatic forms; and thus a limited but sufficient collection of su 
sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. . 

The Conversation Metuop supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in 
common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be 
easily memorized and mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. 
They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, anal- 
lyzed, and the words of which they are made-up inserted into other forms and idioms 
to express a still greater variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of the Method. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method, for Introduction, $2.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO.,, 


753—-755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite ‘plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Pars, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST 


Temperance Physiology: The Eclectic Guide to Health, 


“ Orrick CLERK Boarp or Epvucation, 


“ Totepo, On1o, Dec. 10, 1888. 
© Report on Text-Book for Teaching Physiology: 
‘* Having examined all the recent works on Physiology that have been forwarded to this Board,” 
‘* we recommend the introduction of The Eclectic Guide to Health for use in al! gram-”’ 
‘mar grades. This work is quite free from technical phrases and words, is well arranged, . . . ’’ 
also contains all the featares relating of effects of required by the 
** new school law. ~D 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGCIES. 


1. The House I Live In (Primary), . a, Th 18 cts 30 cts 
2. Youth's Temperance Manual (Intermediate), 25 cts 40 cts. 
3% Eclectic Guide to Health (Higher), : é 36 cts. 60 cts. 


Ready in January. 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


By HORACE H. MORGAN, LL. D., Sr. Louts. 
A Practical Working Text-book for Schools and Colleges. 


FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR, 
Teachers of Arithmetic and Algebra should use with their Classes, 
Number Lessons for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic (os.) ao Algebra Lessons (::0s.) 


They save work for the teacher, develop thought in the pupil, and give a new impetus to all 
the mathematical work. ; 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Single and Double Entry, 


— FOR — 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


ISNT THIS 


FAIR OFFER 


noise, send $2. 
and the neatest 


points the lead 
it will please yo 


JOSEPH 


If you are tired of broken-pointed and miserably 


sharpened lead pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves with a grinding 


find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, 


@ your money back. Any chil 


50 for one of Drxon’s Pencil Sharpeners. Then, if you don’t 


and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive 
d can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 


in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We-are confident 
u, and pay you to give it a trial. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Titustrated, condensed 
of 32 pages free. oa 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


The Christmas Wumber 


WILL CURE INDIGESTION, 
BLUES, AND BAD TEMPER, 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


CURE FITS 


I do not mean metely to stop them for a ee 
~ have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
3 have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALI- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study, 1 warrant my 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have f 
ed is no reason for not now receiving @ cure, 
—_ for a treatise and a free bottle of my infal 

re’ . Give and Post Office, 
H. G. , M. C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Js full of usefal information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practicalcharacter. Every 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


THE CIRLS’ DELICHT. 


It would make Jenny Wren’s eyes sparkle to see our 
Dolls’ Bazaar. Nothing is better calculated to serenely 
satisfy the youthful feminine mind. It isa complete 
outfit of material for making and dressing paper dolls. 
The assortment includes heads, arms, legs, outlines of 
bodies, parasols, fans, porte-monnaies, shopping-bags, 
laces, gilt ornaments, and a great variety of fancy pa 
per suited to the wants of the profeasion. The whole 
is put up in a large and beautiful box, with explicit di- 
rections for all the desirable combinations. 

The price for the larger edition is $1.00, postage 25 
cents; of the smaller, 50 cents, postage 15 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
NEAR MERRICK PARK. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


= gg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, &c. 


“A dazzling semi-circle of dolis in 
all the colors of the rainbow, who were 
dressed for presentation at court, for 
going to balls, for going out driving, 
for going out walking, for going to get 
married, for going to help other dolls 
to get married,---for all the gay events 
of life.”— CHARLEs DICKENS. 


School Supply mi Publishing Co., 


Cooper, Mgr. 36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


machine 18 USE FOR SCHOOLS. Pencits. 
Manufactured by 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. . 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS THROUGH US. 


Clubbing List for 1888-89. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FOR 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates, 

The following list comprises but a smal! portion of the magazines and newspa which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any quledieals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription Our Subscription Our 
. Club Rates. Price. Club Rates, 
American Journal of Philology,. $300 $275 | Popular Science News, . . . $100 § 9 
Atlantic Monthly, . 340 | Popular Science Monthly, . . 500 4 35 
and, . 50 45 Educator, . 1 00 90 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 285 | Princeton Review, . 2 75 
California Teacher, . 135 | Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), . 400 3 50 
Canada Ed. Monthly, - . . 10 90 | School Education, . . . . 100 90 
Little Folks’, . . 150 1 35 | Science and Education, 18 1 35 
Century, . 3175 | Seribner’s,. . 2 85 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 1 00 95 Shakes peariana, ‘ 1 40 
Review (N. ¥. rep.), 4 50 410 | St. Nicholas, .. 2 75 
Demorest’s Magazine, . . . 200 170 | Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 4 50 
Eclectic Magazine, . 6@ 435 | Wide Awake, 2 2 25 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y. reprint), 3 00 2 9 
“ Eng. 3 50 WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 4 50 410 Subscription Our 
arper’s Mogasine, vance, . e 2 50 
Household, The (Vt.), . . . 110 9 | American 00 bo 
Illinois School Journail.: : : 150 135 | Christian Register (new) only, . 320 2 60 
Indiana School Journal,. . . 150 1 30 | Critic, 2 85 
ntelligence, 1 50 135 | Educational News, . 150 1 30 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 275 | Educational Weekly (Toronto), 2 00 1 75 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . . 250 2 25 rs Bazaar. . ir. 3 45 
Popular Monthly, . . 3 00 2 60 Weekly, . 400 3 45 
“Pleasant Hours, 1 75 1 60 Young People, 1 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . . . #800 260 | Dlustrated Christian Weekly, . 250 2 25 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . « 275 | Independent, . ° 800 2 75 
Magazine of American History, . 5 00 450 | Literary World, 1 85 
Magazine of Ar 325 | Littell’s Living Age, 7 
New Princeton Review,. . . 800 275 | Nation, . 2 90 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 4 50 410 | N. Y. Tribune (Weekly), ._ » 2S 110 
North American Review, 5 00 440 | Public Opinion, 2 50 
Ohio Educational Monthly, . 150 130 | Scientific American, 2 80 
Our Little Menand Women,. . 1 00 90 es ” Supplement, 5 00 4 20 
Our Little Ones, 140 Both to one address, 6 20 
Overland Monthly, . . . . 40 350 | Watchman (new) only, . . . 250 2 25 
Political Science 260 | Youth’s Companion (new) only, 1 75 1 50 


SEND FoR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books. 
Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Lilinois- 


FRE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 


AN INDEPFNDENT NEWSPAPER. 


SERVING THE PEOPLE. 


The Springfield Republican. 


The Leading Journal of New England. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


LATELY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


The year 1888 has marked notable events in the 
history of THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. A new 
building admirably arranged for the large and grow- 
ing business of the paper has been erected and oceu- 
pied. It stands on one of the most desirable corners 
in Springfield, and is the property of The Republican 
company. The paper bas also been enlarged by the 
addition of eight columns to its quarto sheet, mak- 
ing its regular size 56 columns. These improvements 
afford THE REPUBLICAN better facilities than it has 
ever before possessed for the performance of the 
work of a great modern newspaper and the fuifil- 
ment of its duties to the large and intelligent constit- 
uency whom it serves. 

THE REPUBLICAN considers it to be the fifst office 
of a newspaper to print the news fairly, fully, intelli- 
gently, and without prejudice. This it undertakes to 
do every day in the year, giving special attention 
and extended space to the local news of Western 
Massachusetts, Northern Connecticut, and Southern 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Its organization of 
reporters and correspondents for collecting the news 
in the territory described is wonderfully complete, 
and the thoroughness and promptness of its service 
is unrivaled. In Boston and Washington THE RE- 
PUBLICAN employs trained journalists as its regular 
correspondents to supplement the news of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and in New York, Albany, and other 
important centers it commands the ald of well- 
equipped special correspondents whenever occasion 
demands. 

Tn the treatment of political and social questions, 
THE REPUBLICAN is thoroughly independent. It 
stands up always for the real interest of the people 
as against monopoly, corruption, coercion, deception, 
and every form of demagogism. It counts the wel- 
fare of the country as of more consequence every 
time than the success of any party. It seeks to be 
broad-minded, generous, fair, and good-tempered in 
its discussions of public affairs, and to represent 
always the true and pure American spirit. THE’ 
REPUBLICAN devotes liberal attention to literature, 
to science, to education, to all social and economical 
questions. Besides giving its readers “ All the news 
and the truth about it,’’ this paper offers them daily 
an abundance of excellent miscellaneous reading, in- 
structive, entertaining, and interesting. 

THE SUNDAY BREPUBLICAN 

Is prepared with special pains to meet the needs and 
taste of the New England public. It presents the 
news, local and general, in readable and attractive 
form. It always contains a pleasing original story cr 
sketch, a good sermon, a department for children, 
the latest news from the theaters and of outdoor 
sports, a literary column, interesting home and for- 
eign correspondence, a full editorial page covering a 
wide range of live topics, local sketches, original 
poetry, etc. It is a wholesome, newsy, and interest- 
ing journal, well suited to the day of rest.. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 

Has often been called the best review of American 
life anywhere published. It is carefully edited, and 
gives all the important news and discussion of the 
week in compact and well-arranged order. It con 
tains also several pages of general reading, embrac 
ing the best stories, correspondence, sketches, and 
special articles that have appeared in the Daily atid 
Sunday editions. The recent increase by eight col- 
umns of its size, allows the addition of much valuable 
and entertaining matter and makes THE WEEKLY 
REPUBLICAN more than ever a mc del family journal. 
AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
THE REPUBLICAN is unrivaled in its field. Its cir 
culation is by far the largest of any daily in New 
England out of Boston, with the exception of an 
evening paper in Rhode Island, and it is read by all 
classes. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN js sold for $8 a year, $2 
& quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is $2 a year, 50 cents a 
quarter, 5 cents a copy. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN] is $1 a year, 60 cents 
for six months; 10 cents a month for trial subscrip- 
tion ; 3 cents a copy. 


New subscriptions to The Weekly Republican for 


. -= may begin at once and continue to January 1, 


Send for free sample copies. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


RHEUMATISM, 
OOD 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
8 of pure per and Tin for church 
sch ULLY 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


’ Musical, far soun and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Scheols, Churches, de. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 
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Journal of Education. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terme for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00, 


[Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


BY PROF, W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Here’s prett creepi 
With dainty wai 
of murm ; 
The lace-work spray of wwe Lng 


Red berries of the holly, 
And sprigs of juniper. 


Come, let us seek our houses 
For the on feast of the year ; 

The day of ‘‘ Peace, good-will to men! ”’ 
Of charity and cheer. 

Hang high the boughs with flowers, 
Like winter only knows, 

The buds of glittering icicles, 
The soft bloom of the snows. 


And then, with fruitage crown it, 
Our royal Christmas-tree ; 


With e ndant branch a gift 
That joy tose. 
Let no one be forgotten, 


The rich, nor yet the ; 
Forever 1 endure! 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY FANNY H. BUNNELLS. 


On Christmas day 

The bells ring out their joyous lays ; 

Our hearts are filled with prayer and praise 
On Christmas day. 


On Christmas day, 

Forgetful of life’s every ill, 

We pray, ‘‘ May God be with us still,” 
On Christmas day. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Joun G. Biaxe, Boston School Board : — My 
plan to protect American labor is to educate it. 


James A. Paar, Master of the Dwight School, Boston : 
—The argument for manual training in the public schools 
is rather psychological and educational than pecuniary. 


Epwin P. Saver, Superintendent Schools, Bos: 
_ ton :—Industrial education is training the mind through 
_¢Wo of the mind’s instruments, the hand and the eye. 


‘Aaron Gove, Superintendent Schools, Denver :—The 
excellence of a measure is not a sufficient reason for en- 
grafting it upon a public school system at public expense. 


Dr. Samvuet ex-Superintendent of Boston 
Schools :—You cannot bring too many studies into the 
curriculum of the public schools without endangering the 
benefit which you intend to confer. 


Rev. Parures Brooxs, Boston: — The duty of the 
hour is the cultivation of a public spirit which shall main- 
tain the rugged old publie school system which has ac- 

“complished so much for good old New England, and the 
country for which New England has done so much by 
precept, example, and practical work. 

A. W. Porrer, Superintendent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
—As a future American citizen, every boy is entitled to 
such an education as will ‘enable him to understand the 
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world’s progress in science and art, and to intelligently 
decide for himself the great issues of the day for or 
against which he must cast his ballot. 


W. E. Anperson, Superintendent Schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. :—The first sign of decay in a school system, 
and the first evidence ¢hat a teacher has arrived at the 
narrow limit of his growth and usefulness, are to be seen 
in the egotistical and complacent indifference which always 
characterizes self-conceited and unteachable teachers. 


Joun Jasper, Superintendent Schools, New York 
City :—The old course of study is as much a growth as it 
is a construction. It is, in a certain sense, the “ Constitu- 
tion ” of the school system of the city; the outcome of 
more than half a century of experience ; the thoroughly 
tested work of a long line of skillful educators, both teach- 
ers and superintendents. Its original form, has from 
time to time, been altered and amended, so as to incorpor- 
ate into it the great improvements that education, like all 
applied sciences, has undergone in the lapse of years. 


THE STUDY OF PUPILS. 


BY CAROLINE P. DALTON, 


The working of the child-mind is interesting viewed 
from whatever standpoint; its development day by day 
affords a study to the faithful teacher of which she never 
tires. The eager questioning, the intelligent though crude 
replies, the distant look often, as though the mind saw 
something tangible, yet too far removed to grasp; the 
sudden lighting up of the whole face when an obstacle has 
been removed or surmounted ; all these are indications 
which no teacher can afford to ignore. Indications of 
what? Of sleeping powers, of dormant capacities, of 
limitless possibilities. The young feet are beginning to 
tread wider paths ; the young eyes to gaze upon broaden- 
ing horizons ; the young hands to reach out after the attain- 
able ; the young hearts to beat with quicker pulsations 
and higher ambitions. Now is the formative period. 
Shall we repel or attract? Shall we in our unapproach- 
able dignity crush out these rising aspirations, or shall we 
so direct and mold these plastic natures, that, in the years 
to come, when we rest from our labors, they may lay a 
laurel upon our graves, and gratefully say, “She loved 
and helped me”? The young teacher especially needs 
for her work a true love for children, a quick sympathy 
with the inner nature, of which she should hold the key, 
and a patience commensurate with the love. : 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


That the English language of England and the English 
language of America and Australia should differ some- 
what is natural and unavoidable. It is also certain that 
dialeets will arise within any country occupied continu- 
ously by the same race or races. But dialect, largely a 
result of non-intercourse, disappears, in part, when the 
people of the glen go out into the sunlight and the people 
of the glare seek the shade of the glen. Our books, to be 
respected, must speak a catholic English. 

The novel, essay, tome, of Mrs. Humphry Ward,—no 
e in that Humphry,—has been ground at in almost every 
mill, sometimes with results very disastrous to the mill. 
Has the English of it been properly considered? It may 
be utterly temerous to criticise a critic of the Macmillan 
house, but some of her diction fails to be strange here 
simply because we read so many reprints of British 
authors, often attributing their oddities to the heedlessness 
of our own proof-readers. A single reading of the book, 
commenced with a view to its thought only, has revealed 
verbal forms that seem scarcely worthy of a member of the 
Arnold family. The quotations here are from the Mac- 
millan, American, one-volume edition. 


A common Briticism is the use of the word directly 
as an introductive adverb, in the sense of “as soon as,” 
or “ directly after”; e. g., “ Directly I ordered him, he 
started.” Certain callow imitators of foreign carelessness 
have adopted this error. This term appears in the 
Elsmere once at least. Some one has used immediately 
in the same way. 

The clumsy dumbfoundered we call vulgar here; but 
Mrs. Ward uses it a half-dozen times. “Put up to 
auction ” is queer to those accustomed to at. If we were 
to etymologize, we might say, “ put up for auction” ; é. e., 
increase. 

Mad seems, in so stately a book, too rough and collo- 
quial to apply to even the irrepressible and irresponsible 
Lady Charlotte of the story, when angry would express 
the thought. Mad used to be called an Americanism. 
Fetch is the favorite English, perhaps cockney, for “ bring 
home,” “ get,” as in the familiar “ Jane went to fetch her 
mistress.” 

The rare and the manufactured words in the book are 
to be classed as individualisms rather than provincialisms. 
The “ ineluctable command of God ” isn’t a good thing to 
trifle with, evidently. The “moments of delightful in’ 
timity,” page 240, must be the “true inwardness” of a 
few years ago. Perhaps the word is the French intimité 
or a noun from our ancient “ intime.” 

These are but motes in the sunbeam, but Mrs. Ward 
could give us sunbeams without motes. 

One little question of fact rises for answer: Are mun, 
in England, liable to hysterics? Sad, if true. 


WHY I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY SUBURBAN. 


Children and fools tell the truth. I am going to tell 
the truth. Write me down a Dogberry, if you will, I 
care little. 

When I left college, the world was a narrow field for 
my plans. Wesley said, “ the world is my parish”’; it 
became mine also, but like Alexander I knew I should 
weep for other worlds to conquer. I was known as “a 
young man with aspirations.” I now know my head was 
in the clouds. While I walked I gave no heed to my 
stepping, for I wanted to face the world fairly and 
humble it in an open fight. 

It is quite unnecessary to state my experience while in 
this nebulous condition; I only know that after gazing 
at the world for some time I found the frigid fact re- 
flected back on my sight,—I was not being understood or 
appreciated. I recall that I considerately pitied the des- 
olate world its blindness and lack of susceptibility for my 
superior charms and ability. 

Gradually another fact, cruel and remorseless, obtruded 
itself,—my bread was being eaten without honey or but 
ter, and later, my bread was in very thin slices, then 
stale, and then, presto, none at all. Furiously I wrangled 
with that liberally educated being my alma mater had 
been four years in fashioning, and in the end I fell. I 
awoke from my dreams of conquest to begin a conquest 
of dreams, and having dissipated these I was ready for 
anything that would bring bread even if it were un- 
buttered. 

An opportunity was offered me to do some newspaper 
work, and I became an editor of a country weekly paper. 
It.is not germane to the subject to detail the joys and 
sorrows of the country editor; he has them in abundance, 
though they are not always in harmonious proportion 
The position gave me bread and local impecuniosity, but 
there was little else to hold me to it, unless a monotonous 
deal of hard work were an absorbing enticement. 

I cast about for something different,—to be honest, 
for something that would pay better, and after much con- 
sideration I deliberately chose the profession of teaching. 
I had had no experience, but that mattered little. I had 


resting on me no “afflatus,” no “embreathment,” no 
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“ missionary spirit,” when I called myself to become a 
teacher. I went at it because I thought I could make 
money, not so very much, but a comfortable competency, 
| for m, «mbition was limited by my needs, and I didn’t 
li) need any more than I could get along on. 

vi It was not a difficult affair to secure a position, and I 
a brought to my first school as much enthusiasm, energy. 
and devotion as I would have given to any other under- 
taking. It became my business to teach, and reason told 
me it was better to do well than to do ill in any purauit. 
i I taught in my first school for a brief while and then re- 
ceived a promotion to a higher grade with an advanced 
| tt salary, and promotion has stalked along behind me ever 
ot since, giving me an occasional boost. 

I am now head master in a school that has fourteen 
hundred scholars in it, and have under my direction 
nearly thirty teachers. I have also, I shall not forget to 
mention it, a comforting salary of nearly three thousand 
dollars whieh I draw with punctilious regularity and spend 
with due regard to creature comforts. I like my work, 
I wouldn’t stay in it if I didn’t. I have now taught ten 
years, and I have succeeded beyond my expectations. I 
do not think I shall change my occupation, for I am con- 
vinced that with my temperament I cannot expect to be 
more successful in any other trade or calling. I have 
satisfactory executive ability, there is never any serious 
trouble in my school. I can teach pretty well, for I know 
my rating with my superintendent and committeemen. 
And I know the “ tricks of the trade.” 

I set out to tell in plain language why I became a 
a teacher. I have told the truth about it, and in talking 
with other teachers I find a goodly number of them have 
had similar experiences and became teachers from mo- 
tives identical with mine. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


from all other classes; i. ¢., to define the class. The 
method of thinking in defining is through analysis and 
synthesis. 


By analyzing the definition of the class, the pupil is led 


to find in what quality the objects in the class can differ, 
and according to this difference to divide the class into 
lower classes, and each lower class into others, until the 
division is complete, and then, synthetically, to combine 
these lower classes into the thought of the class first 
divided. In this way he is led to a distinct and complete 
knowledge of the extension of the class. The method of 
thinking in the division of a concept or class is through 
analysis and synthesis. 


In acquiring the knowledge of a science the pupil is 


first led, through the elementary course, to acquire those 
distinct ideas of individual objects, and those general con- 
cepts, or that knowledge of facts, upon which the knowl- 
edge of the science depends. 
the elementary course, he is led, by the use of this ele- 
mentary knowledge, to define the seience, which presents 
it as a whole ; to analyze this whole into its main divi- 
sions, each main division into subordinate divisions, and 
each of these into others, until the division is complete ; 
to study each division in itself, and in its relation to the 
other divisions, and then, synthetically, to combine the 
thoughts of these divisions into the thought of the whole 
science. 
knowledge of the whole science. Here again the method 
of thinking is through analysis and synthesis. 


After he has been through 


In this way he acquires a distinct and complete 


The analytic and synthetic method is the method of all 


true teaching and study. 


From this recapitulation of the order and method of 


‘true teaching and study it appears that every lesson is a 
complex whole, consisting of a succession of thoughts 
holding the relation of dependence, which is to be taught 
and studied analytically and synthetically. 


The teacher is to lead his pupils to acquire not only the 


H BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


RECAPITULATION OF THOUGHT BY THE PUPIL. 


knowledge of the subject-matter of the lesson systematically 
arranged, but, as their ages and capacities will admit, he 
is to lead them to a clear understanding of the order and 
method of their thinking. The latter is far more impor- 
tant than the former in its effect upon the mental habits 


The untrained mind passes from one thought to another 
without order or method. It is the work of the teacher 
to train the pupil to an orderly habit of thinking by teach- 
ing him according to the right method, 

As we have seen in the former part of the discussion of 
this subject, the true teacher has a well-defined plan for 
i all his teaching, knowing at each step just what he is 
aiming at. 

Before coming to his class, he has carefully selected the 
proper objects of thought for their consideration, has 
i made a definite outline of the lesson by arranging the 
| thoughts he would have them acquire in the natural and 
logical order. 

A | When he comes before the class to teach, he follows 

| this outline, putting the objects of thought distinctly be- 
4 fore the mind of each pupil, and by the judicious combi- 
nation of simple, direct address, and simple, direct, and 
pertinent questioning, with the use of proper motives he 
\ guides the activity of each learner in such a way that the 
Bi pupil, by his own thinking, acquires the knowledge of the 
sina object and the correct expression of his thoughts. The 
. | natural and logical order is the order for the arrangement 
} of all subject-matter. 

The teacher not only has a well-defined order of pro- 
; cedure, but a definite method of attaining the end of the 
lesson. 

y In acquiring distinct ideas of individual objects, the 
7 teacher leads the pupil to proceed analytically, from the 
} whole object to its parts and their relations in the order 
| i in which they exist in the object, and then synthetically 
to combine the qualities perceived separately and singly 
1 into the complex idea of the whole object. The method 
if of thinkin;; in this acquisition is through analysis and 
synthesis. 
hy In forming a general concept and a class, the pupil is 
“i led to analyze the distinct complex ideas of individual ob- 
F jects which he himself has acquired, to find the qualities 
Hi which belong equally to all of the kind, and then synthet- 
ically to combine the common qualities into the general 
concept or thought of the class. In this way he is led to 
find such a description of the class as will separate it 
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of the pupil. 


The true order and method of thinking may be taught 


in a measure indirectly, by the teacher simply following 
them closely in all his work with his pupils; or they may 
be taught directly and more fully by following them 
closely and making them a part of the teaching and study 
of the lessons on the different subjects. 


In the direct oral teaching of every lesson which needs 


to be taught when it is assigned, the teacher should care- 
fully note the outline of the thoughts of the lesson, as 
they are tormed, upon the board, on the left side of a 
vertical line ; and the illustrations and essential points for 
tracing the order and method of the thinking upon the 
right of this line; or, which is better, have the pupils do 
this work on the board directed by the teacher. 
after the analytical discussion of the lesson, the pupils 
should carefully recapitulate the lesson, noticing briefly and 
carefully the main thoughts, the order in which they have 
been considered, or the outline of the lesson, and the order 
and method of their own thinking, thus presenting to their 
minds the analytic and synthetic view of what has been 
taught. 


Then, 


By so doing an interest is excited which fixes the atten- 


tion of the pupil upon the thoughts of the lesson, not 
merely upon the sounds of the words ; secures that arrange- 
ment of thoughts which facilitates a strong association of 
the ideas with their signs and with other known ideas, 
and also fixes his attention upon the working of his own 
mind. By recapitulation from the board, the eye, voice, 
and ear unite to make the impression much deeper than 
it can be made without the aid of the eye. 


At the close of a lesson taught to very young pupils the 


teacher should have the pupils state the points of the les- 
son, that they may take it into their minds as a whole. 
Suppose the lesson taught is the reading of the simple 
sentence, “ The rabbit is white.” 
asks, “ What have you been reading about? ” 
been reading about the rabbit.” 
about the rabbit ?” 
The pupil should take with him, so that he can tell them, 
the two points in his lesson,—the subject of it, and the 
one fact. 


At the close the teacher 
“T have 
* What did you read 
“T read that the rabbit is white.” 


Recapitulation should be a part of the teaching and 
study of the lessons on every subject. If the teaching in- 
cludes only the analytical part, as is so often the case, it 
is incomplete, and the best results of the teaching are lost ; 
namely, the fixing of the thoughts in the mind so that 
they are held for use, and the conscionsness of power 
which comes from knowing the true order and method of 
thinking. The daily repetition of this work throughout 
the school course will give the pupil the elements of real 
knowledge and the mental discipline which will enable 
him to enter successfully upon the work of life. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The sensible resolution of American schoolmen, not to 
prepare artisans, but to aim at a manifold training of the 
hand, not by employing it in any definite trade, but in oc- 
cupations that are common to many, if not all, trades, is 
quite in harmony with what I observed in Germany. 

It is just so with arithmetic. If we were to follow the 
dictates of the merchant, he would lead us into the broad 
road of business rules at the expense of other arithmetical 
work necessary for thorough training of the mind. If 
we were to follow the utilitarian’s short-sighted idea, we 
should have to make tinsmith shops, cobbler shops, ete., 
of our manual training halls. The very nature and char- 
acter of the American common school is opposed to that. 

In my fortheoming volume, Huropean Schools Shown 
in Their Results, I state accurately, by word and numer- 
ous sketch-illustrations, what the Frenchmen do in the 
way of manual training. 

Of the 174 boy’s schools in Paris (according to the report 
of 1887) ninety-nine had room enough to be provided 
with a workshop. Others will follow soon, so that ina few 
years all boys’ schools will have manual training shops. 
The shops I visited had from twelve to twenty joiner’s 
benches, six to ten lathes, one or two forges, a great num- 
ber of vises, tool-boxes, many models, and much material. 
When not in use, the halls were scrupulously clean. 

On the walls are exhibited models to be reproduced 
and copied. These in themselves are the course pre- 
scribed. There is no printed course, at least not to my 
knowledge, and I dug sufficiently for it to know that there 
is none. The models are of four “kinds: (1) of wood, 
being joiners’ work ; (2) of wood and horn, being turn- 
ers’ work ; (3) of tron, being smiths’ work; (4) of stone 
and plaster, being builders’ work. The fourth kind does 
not really belong to the course, being extra work of that 
one school in which I saw it. In short, joiners’, turners’, 
and smiths’ work is learned. Here are ninety-nine 
schools of about five hundred boys each, three fifths 
of whom learn the trades of the joiner, turner, and smith. 

What will these boys do in a few years when these 
three or four occupations are well provided with artisans ? 
Will not the supply be greater than the demand? And 
what will the superfluous number of young joiners, turn- 
ers, and smiths do, after having been systematically 
trained in these industries, and in no others? It seems a 
most short-sighted policy. I need not continue to combat 
the argument which is unmindful of the sound principles 
on which rests the entire practice of the American cem- 
mon school. In this respect the German manual training 
schools are managed better. They are merely supple- 
ments to the mental training. All manual work there 
is done for educational considerations. Their range of 
subjects is much wider, and they confine themselves to the 
elements of many occupations. 

Two other very essential differences between the Ger- 
man and French manual training schools is noticeable, and 
they are worthy of mention. The French boy is trained 
in “ doing exercises,” the German boy in “ creating some- 
thing to use.” The French boy makes joints, but no 
table. The German boy makes an object of use, and in 
doing so learns to make joints. The French modus oper- 
andi reminds me of my youthful days when I was tor- 
mented with playing études on the piano, and numerous 
Fingernebungen, while my hungry sense for harmony 
longed for melodies. I finally lost all pleasure in instru- 


mental music. I append two illustrations of the French 
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and German character of the work done in manual train- 
ing schools. No. 1 is a piece of work 
done by a small French boy; and No. 2 
one of the innumerable objects of use 
made by boys in Leipsic. It is reasonable 


to suppose that the latter had more pleasure in his work 
than the former, because the result is an object that has a 
purpose. 

The second fact which impressed itself forcibly upon 
my mind is, that the teachers of manual training in Paris 
are artisans, while those in Germany are school teachers. 
It is very likely that the French manual training 
teachers are more skillful than the German, but whether 
they know the laws of teaching, as the German teachers 
do, is very doubtful. In Germany it is a requisite of a 
manual training teacher that he be a teacher first, and 
pass all his required examinations. Not so in France. 
A good, skillful artisan is thought qualified to teach in 
manual training schools. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 


[At the suggestion of many of our subscribers, who would like 
them for their own use or for the primary teachers in their build- 
ings, we shall give occasional lower-grade exercises. — ED. } 

‘*Merry, merry Christmas everywhere! 
Cheerily it ringeth through the air.” 

Only by giving gifts can the true meaning of the great gift 
of peace and good-will be impressed. The old German 
legend of the origin of the Christmas-tree is full of the 
spirit of the season, and we make it the center of our 
work for some days. The story introduces two children, 
sitting by the fire, one cold winter’snight. A timid knock 
is heard at the door, and the boy runs to open it, to find 
a child standing outside in the cold and darkness, with no 
shoes on his feet, and clad in thin, ragged garments. He 
is shivering with cold, and asks to come in and warm 
himself. ‘ Yes,” ery both the children, “ You shall have 
our place by the fire. Come in.” They draw the little 
stranger to their warm seat, share their supper with him, 
and give him their bed, while they sleep on the hard 
bench. In the night they are awakened by strains of sweet 
music, and looking out see a band of children in shining 
garments approaching the house. They are playing on 
golden harps, and the air is full of melody. Suddenly 
the stranger child stands beside them, no longer cold and 
ragged, but clad in silvery light, and his soft voice says : 
“IT was cold, and you took me in. I was hungry, and 
you fed me. I was tired, and you gave me your bed. 
I am the Christ-child, wandering through the world to 
bring peace and happiness to the hearts of all good chil- 
dren. As’ you have given to me, so may this tree every 
year give rich fruit to you.” So saying, he broke a 
branch from a fir-tree, planted it in the ground, and dis- 
appeared. But the branch grew into a great tree, and 
every year bore golden fruit for the kind children. 

This story is illustrated in the use of the third gift, one 
day. One child makes the stove by which the children 
were sitting ; another the cottage in which they lived ; a 
third the bench by the fire, and soon. Various sugges- 
tions are offered as to the representation of the tree. A 
splint serves for the trunk, five-inch sticks for the 
branches, and those one-inch in length for the needle-leaves. 

Another day a picture ‘of it is produced by pasting 

strips of paper on a card, with gilded dots for the golden 
fruit. 
Again the tree is painted, and the branch is drawn 
and embroidered on a sewing card. The older children 
work clusters of fir-twigs on squares of silk or linen, 
which may be used‘in various ways in making gifts. 

A favorite song’ at this season is,— 

“© Tannenbaum! © Tannenbaum! 
Wie griin sind deine Blatter!” 


The joy of the greeting te the Christmartree may be 


voiced in very simple words, sung to the air of a familiar 
hymn :— 


Oh happy day! that brings to me, 

With laden bough, the Christmas-tree! 
Christmas-tree! Christmas-tree! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! for the Christmas-tree! 


Oh happy day! we sing again,— 
That brought good-will and peace to men. 
Christmas-tree! Christmas-tree! 
Harrah! Harrah! for the Christmas-tree! 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


Boston: GRAMMAR GRADE, ELOCUTION. 


Notwithstanding the zero weather last Friday, the Emerson 
School, J. F. Blackinton, principal, was cheery with sunny faces, 
and hundreds of thrifty plants in the windows, one classroom hav- 
ing upwards of fifty, the hall upward of sixty. The outlook from 
the windows upon the harbor is not only beautiful, but fall of his- 
toric interest. One day each week the principal assembles the five 
handred and more pupils in the large hall for impressive and in- 
spiring devotional and general exercises. As he came before the 
assembled school, with a!! the teachers about him, he said pleas- 
antly, ‘Good morning,’’ and with one voice they all responded, 
“Good morning, teachers.’’ It was a simple thing, but very 
effective in giving an elasticity to the mind. Hethen read a long 
Scripture lesson with the best effect I have ever observed. The 
school appeared to follow as closely as though he had been read- 
ing a story, and yet it was a reverent interest. Three songs of de- 
votion followed. A lad of twelve years read a descriptive compo- 
aition upon ‘“‘ A Week’s Visit at Ipswich,’’ in which there was not 
a sentence written simply to glorify any incident of his vacation, 
but it showed clearly that he had studied the place, the people he 
met, and his experiences, with a view to interesting and in some 
instances profiting his hearers. A girl of the third class read what 
was styled ‘‘ A Memory Composition.’’ An interesting account of 
the Aryan Race had been read to theclass, the first half one day, 
the second on the following day, and the third day they wrote all 
they could remember of what had been read to them. The result 
attained seemed hardly possible. Another pupil, also of the third 
class, read a composition upon ‘‘ Daxbury,’’ which was presented 
in all the historic, biographic, commercial, military, and scientific 
incidents of that ancient town, in which Clark’s Island, Miles 
Standish, the French Cable, and the late storm played an import- 
ant part. The fourth exercise, by a girl of the same class, was a 
humorous and exhaustive treatment of the ‘‘ Man in the Moon,’’ 
in which mythology, German stories, superstitious notions regard- 
ing this individual, bore a part. There was more fact and fancy 
in this than we have discovered regarding his lunar majesty. The 
exercises were closed by a member of the first class who recited 
~ tine effect a thoroughly prepared rendering of ‘‘ Procrustes’ 

1 was surprised at the quality of the reading and reciting until I 
saw the elocutionary exercises of the first class conducted by the 
principal, who devotes much time to vocal gymnastics, chest breath- 
ing, and tone exercises, the latter being of great variety. He has 
perfect command of his class, and each pupil seems to have perfect 
command of himself. Equal attention is given to accent exercises, 
articulation, emphasis, and inflection exercises. 

It was like the grand old times, and many things about Mr, 
Blackinton’s method reminded me of the days when Professor 
Monroe was the American ideal, 

Of the gymnastic exercises, as perfect jas they were rare, I will 
speak at another time. 

Oswego NokMAL Puysio.oey, 

The greatest, grandest lesson in physiology, anatomy, or as an 
object lesson that I ever saw was one given by Dr. Mary V. Lee, 
in the Oswego Normal School last spring. A Jersey calf, which 
had been killed for the occasion, was brought into the lecture-room, 
the skin having been first removed, a substantial standard provided, 
and the animal, several months old, was extended before them, 
front to the class. One of the young ladies, who, by the way, 
wrote an exceptionally clear, blackboard hand, stepped to the 
board. Dr. Lee, with knife ia hand, proceeded with the dexterity 
of an expert. The yeung men and women came forward, as called, 
examined everything for themselves, told how everything !ooked 
that they saw, and felt that they touched; they named nothing 
antil the description was literally perfect. Dr. Lee has a few 
mottoes and questions, such as,— 

** What do you know from what you see ?’’ 

‘Never name what you see.” 

** Know all you need to know about a thing before you speak.” 

The young lady at the board would write on a side board what 
the student assisting Dr. Lee for the moment saw : 

Here is a white 
exi 
elastic Cartilage. 
tissue 

When the pupil had fully described it and the class was satis- 
fied, they raised their hands and the teacher called for its name. 

In this way she proceeded, taking everything as she came to it, 
until she had removed the sternum, laid bare the lungs, inflated 
them, and studied them both inflated and after expiration. The 
following things were carefully studied, thoroughly described from 
observation, and placed as a list upon the board : 


tissues intercostal pear 
muscles cartilage et 

acilla thorax pericardiam 
sternum thoracic cavity pericardial fluid 
ventral trachea 
pectoralis major viseid quality lungs 

vibe abdominal cavity, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TO DETERMINE THE GREATEST COMMON 
DIVISOR OF NUMBERS BY INSPECTION. 


BY HENRY A. JONES, 
Author of “An Aid to Numerical Calculation.” 


In nearly all of our schools it has been deemed neces 
sary for scholars in determining the greatest common 
measure, or divisor of numbers, to make the work a 
written exercise. By the application of the following 
tests or principles it can either wholly, or at least in great 
part, be made a mental operation. 

It is required to find the greatest common divisor of 12 
and 18. The G.C. M. of any two numbers cannot be 
greater than the smaller number. Therefore the G. C. 
M. of these numbers cannot be greater than 12. It is 
likewise evident that it cannot be greater than the differ- 
ence between the two. Therefore it cannot be greater 
than 6, and as each number can be divided by six, it is 
their G. C. M. 

If to the above, or any other two numbers, a third 
number be attached, as for instance 15, and the G. C. M- 
of the three numbers be desired, use the following tests 
or principles: The G. C. M. of several or any number of 
numbers cannot be greater than the number which 
is least in value. It likewise cannot be greater (this is 
the important test) than the difference between the two 
which are the nearest to each other in value. Therefore, 
the G.C. M. of 12, 15, and 18 cannot be greater than three, 
and as each number can be divided by 3, it is their 
G. C. M. 

If to 12, 15, and 18, the number 20 be attached, and 
the G. C. M. of the four numbers be desired, it is evident 
from the application of the foregoing test that it cannot 
be greater than two, but as one of the numbers is an odd. 
number, and as an odd number cannot be divided by an 
even number, the G. C. M. of these numbers must be 1 

It can be readily seen that the application of the above 
principles becomes easier in proportion to the number o 
numbers whose G. C. M. is to be determined, hence their 
great value. 

It is required to determine the G. C. M. of 740, 333 
and 296. 

It cannot be greater than 37, which is the difference 
between 333 and 296. Thirty-seven is a prime number, 
henee the fact is determined that if these numbers have 
a common divisor, it must be either 37 or 1, and as each 
number can be divided by 37, it is their G.C. M. It is 
obvious that similar reasoning could be applied to any 
other prime number which is in a similar manner found. 
If in the above numbers, 769, 771, or 757, or any one of 
many other numbers which might be given, should be in- 
serted instead of 333, it would then be evident that the 
numbers would have no common divisor greater than 1. 

The use to which the G. C. M. is commonly applied is 
in the reduction of difficult fractions to their lowest terms. 
This operation should not be made, as is sometimes the 
case, a trial process. The thought in this, as well as in 
any other mathematical operation, should go directly to 
the point desired. 

It is required to reduce $3} to its lowest terms. The 
difference between the two terms is 34. Thirty-four is 
an even number, and therefore cannot be a divisor of 323, 
which is an odd number. The G. C. M., however, must 
be a factor or divisor of 34 which is an odd number, and 
such factor is 17. Seventeen is a prime number: The 
fact is now determined that 17, and only 17, must be the 
divisor of the terms, or else they are prime to each other. 
323 divided by 17 equals 19. 

At this point the scholar should be taught that it is un- 
necessary to divide 359 to determine the other term of 
the reduced fraction, for this term will be the sum of 19 
and the rejected factor 2, and therefore is 21. The 
reason should here be given that the sum of the quotients 
arising from the division of all the parts of a number by 
the same divisor is the same as the quotient arising from 
a division of the entire number by the same divisor. 

It is required to reduce to lowest terms §3$. 667— 
529 = 138. Exclude from 138 the factor 6, and the 
factor 23 remains. 23 isa prime number ; 529 divided 
by 23 equals 23. The remaining term divided by 23 
must contain it 23 plus 6 times, or otherwise 29 times, 
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Tt may be asked why should the six be expunged 
from 138. As our term is odd, and in this particular 
fraction both of the terms are odd, the factor 2 must be 
expunged. By the application of a well-known test the 
factor 3, which is contained in 138, is not a factor of 529, 
and as 138 can be divided by both 2 and 3, it can be 
divided by their product, 6. 

It is required to reduce to lowest terms 3$§}. Exclude 
the factor 8 from the difference between the terms, inas- 
much as no power of two can be a factor of any odd 
number, and the factor 31 remains. Thirty-one being 
prime must be the divisor of the terms, if they can-be re- 
duced. The scholar should be taught to use judgment in 
the selection of the term to be divided. It is obvious 
that the denominator is the more easily divisible. 31 is 
contained in 3131 one hundred and one times, and therefore 
is contained in the numerator 101 less 8 times. The re- 
duced fraction is 

It is required to reduced to lowest terms any fraction, 
one of whose terms is an odd number, and the other an 
even number; as, for instance, ,°°,. Exclude from the 
term which is an even number the highest power of two, 
which is one of its factors, for such power is not a factor 
of any odd number. In the>above instance it can be 
clearly seen that the G. C. M. cannot exceed 3. It is 
required to reduce to lowest terms any fraction whose 
terms are even numbers. It must be evident that one, at 
least, of the terms of a reduced fraction in its lowest 
terms must be an odd number. Therefore, divide the 
terms by such a number as will make one, at least, of the 
reduced terms an odd number. Then proceed as above 
illustrated. 

If one of the terms of a fraction to be reduced has 
neither five nor zero for its unit figure, and the other 
contains any power of 5, such power should be rejected 
from such term, as it cannot be a factor of the other term. 
It is required to reduce to lowest terms $$, the factors 
of 475 may be 25 and 19. Therefore 19 only can bea 
G.C.M. The reduced fraction is 33. To obtain this 
result 798 must be divided, inasmuch as the factor 25 has 
not been taken from the difference between the terms. 

The great advantage gained from the use of the meth- 
ods should be apparent to any teacher, and will be, should 
a comparison be made between these and the usual 
methods. 

Many teachers have considered the knowledge of the 
principles of the G. C. M. to be of no great importance, 
as they have restricted its use to the reduction of diffi- 
cult fractions to lowest terms. The knowledge, however, 
is potent in many numerical calculations. It can be ap- 
plied to the solutions of problems in many classes, which 
arithmeticians, so far as the writer has observed, have 
solved by means of lengthy processes of analytical de- 
duction. 

When the G. C. M. is applied to such problems, 
the solutions, in many cases, can not only be made mental 
but nearly instantaneous operations, by the boy or girl of 
average ability. 

Illustration.—A, B, and C start at the same time and 
place, and travel in the same direction, around an island 
734 miles in perimeter. A travels 6 miles, B 10 miles, 
and C 16 miles per hour. Required the time and place 
of their meeting, after separation. Rule: Find the dif- 
ference between the slowest rate of travel and each of the 
other rates. Find the G. C. M. of such differences, and 
divide the distance around the figure by the G. C. M. ; or, 
more concisely : Divide such distance by the G. C. M. of 
the first order of differences, derived from the rates of 
travel. The quotient obtained will be the required time 
in the denomination of the rates of travel. 

Application to above example: 734 = 2 = 36}. 
Therefore 363 hours is the time required; and as A in 
that time can go around the island 3 times, B 5 times, 
and C 8 times, they will meet at their starting point. 

If, instead of 73}, the number 18} had been used, and 
the rates of travel had been 3, 6,9, 12 miles per hour, the 

four men would meet at starting point in 6 hours and 5 
minutes after starting. Assume 60 miles as the distance, 
and 5, 7, and 9 miles the rates per hour. Then they 
would meet in 30 hours, and at a point directly opposite 
‘the starting point, if the figare assumed be a circle. As- 
s me 73 miles as the distance, and 7, 11, and 15 miles as 
the rates. The meeting time is18} hours. The meeting 
place is 3 of the distance around the figure from the 


starting point. The above use of the knowledge of the 
G. C. M. is but a small part of the uses to which it may 
be applied. 


COMPOSiTION TEACHING.—(XIL) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION.—AN 
OUTLINE.* 


Capitalization and punctuation are, perhaps, more neg- 
lected than any of the points which have been considered 
in the foregoing articles on composition teaching. There 
is a popular idea that these two essentials of correct com- 
position are quite beyond the comprehension of children, 
hence they are allowed to go on making mistakes until 
they do not care to correct them. 

The following outline will suggest those points which 
may be profitably taught in the various grades of school. 

Second Year.—1. Simple declarative sentence,—“ tell- 
ing sentence.” Begin a telling sentence with a capital 
and end with a period; as, This is a rainy day. 

2. Interrogative sentence,—“ question-asking sentence.” 
Begin a question with a capital and end with a question 
mark ; as, Did you go to Boston last Saturday ? 

Third Vear.t—1. Begin with a capital names of 
people, days of the week, months, states, cities, streets, 
rivers, books,—as “Seven Little Sisters,” stories,—as 
“Cinderella and the Glass Slipper.” 

2. I and O should be capitals when they stand alone. 

Fourth Year.—1. Begin with a capital words made 
from words that begin with capitals; as, The Christian 
religion ; The American people ; titles of honor, as Aunt 
Mary, Cousin Ed.; official titles, as President Harri- 
son, General Grant ; dates, as The Fourth of July, Deco- 
ration Day ; the first word of a direct quotation (unless 
it is a single word, or part of a sentence), as Jack shouted, 
“ We are all going skating.” 

2. Place a period after abbreviations; as Dr., etc. ; 
Roman numerals, as Vol. II., Louis XIV.; Headings, as 
Language Examination, ‘The Story of Little Red Riding 
Hood ; Signatures, as John Day, Ellen A. Wilson. 

3. Use a caret to correct an omission or error; as 


storm 
What a dreadful it was. 


4. Use quotation marks to enclose a direct quotation ; 
as “ Must I go to school to-day?” said lazy James. To 
enclose the parts of a quotation if it is divided by remarks 
thrown in; as ‘“‘ Where,” asked papa, “ do you suppose I 
found your doll?” Any punctuation mark which belongs 
to the quotation must be enclosed within the quotation 
marks ; as * What a story!” cried all the children in a 
chorus. 

5. Separate a direct quotation from the rest of the sen- 
tence by a colon in most cases; as, Be assured of the 
truth of this saying: “A clear conscience is worth more 
than gold.” By a comma if the quotation is very closely 
connected with the rest of the sentence; as Alice was 
erying, “Supper is ready, supper is ready,” at the top 
of her voice. 

Fifth Year.—1. The apostrophe. Singular nouns add 
the apostrophe and s to denote possession. Plural nouns not 
ending in s add the apostrophe and s to denote possession. 
Plural nouns ending in s add only the apostrophe to 
denote possession. The apostrophe is used to show that 
one or more letters have been omitted from a word,—as 
I know she’ll come to-day ; Don’t do it; ’Tis a beautiful 
tree, and it’s too bad to cut off its branches. 

2. Quotation marks. A quotation within a quotation 
is enclosed in single quotation marks; as, “ Where is 
Nellie? I hear her calling ‘mamma,’ ‘mamma!’ but I 
cannot find her,” said the nurse. In quoting several par- 
agraphs the quotation marks are placed at the beginning 
of each paragraph but at the end of only the last one. 

3. The comma. If a noun refers to the same person 
or thing as another noun in the sentence, and is intro- 


duced to explain it, the noun, with the words which be- 
long to it, should be enclosed by commas ; as, Longfellow, 


~® This matter if given in the form of topical outlines instead of 
paragraphs would make a more distinct impression upon the pupit'a 
mi but teachers can easily it upon the board in outline an 
supply illustrations. 


+ Where two or more words form the name, as in “ Cinderella, and 


the Glass Slipper,” explain that all the words nning with capitals 
are parts of the name. And and the sim oin parts, and 
Bo need to beain with capitals, hese 


the children’s poet, is dead. Maggie, the little match 
girl, is a cripple. When, in writing, a person’s name is 
used as if she were spoken to, the name should be sep- 
arated from the rest of the sentence by commas; as, 
Gertrude, come here at once! I am coming, mamma, as 
fast as I can. Contrasted words or phrases should be 
separated from each other by the comma ; as, It was not 
John, but Will; Our true friends appear in adversity, 
rather than in prosperity. Words in pairs should be en- 
closed by commas; as, In sunshine or storm, in summer 
or winter, in prosperity or adversity, she was always the 
same bright spirit; Up and down, in and out, over and 
under went the shining needle. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(IIL) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS (Continned). 


Eighth Step.—Introduce such forms as terréo, terrés, 
terrét ; hibto, hibés, hubét, and give practice enough to 
fix them in the minds of the pupils so that they will not 
confuse them with a forms. Add to the vocabulary one 
or two words like sdgittd. 

Ninth Step.—Sample of board work : 

Quaré réginae cdrdnam dis ? 

Quis sigittam Galbae dat ? 

Epistiilam pulehrae sérvae dat ? 

Résam filiae Tulliae do. 

Galba réginae nostrae 

Serva-né piitllae paret : 

Egd Sullae filiae 

Méa filix Cornélia réginae bdnae paret. 


The practice may be continued in succeeding lessons 
with the words already given. We may use, besides 
these, the forms, appripinquo,—quas,—quit ; ndc&o, ndcés, 
ndcét, in such sentences as,— 

Jilia villae méae apprdpinquat 
Ti sérvae Rhodae ndcés, ete. 

But care should be taken to have the pupils associate 
with apprdpinquo the meaning, “ draw near to,” as well 
as the shorter meaning, “ approach,” and with ndc%o and 
paréo the meanings, “do injury to,” and “be obedient 
to,” as well as the more compact meanings, “ injure” and 
“ obey.” 

Pupils will, perhaps, by this time, know the pronuncia- 
tion well enough to make it possible for the teacher to 
dictate sentences containing new forms, etc., in place of 
writing them on the board himself, but it is not well to 
risk the evil effect of mistakes by prematurely leaving 
the old tracks. Patience in fixing habits will be more ad- 
vantageous than haste. 

Tenth Step.—Introduce such forms as (nds) proptra- 
miis, (nds) postiilimiis, (nds) ndcémiis, ete. 

Eleventh Step.—Sample of board work : 


Pwella id villam prdpérit. 

Nos Ad réginam festinaimiis. 

Galbi& ad insiilam festinat. 

Ti 4d insilam Siciliam festinas. 

Quaré Ad viam prdpéro ? 

Mé Ad viam Rémae vicatis. 

Quis 4d léngam viam apprdpinquit ? 

Quaré Galb& 4d nostram terram apprdpinquat 
Ad Tulliae villam festinatis. 

Régin& Clespatra cdrénam Ad Jiliam portat. 


It should be noted that festino is said to imply more 
urgency than propero. Appropinquo may be used with 
both the ae form, and the am form preceded by ad, and 
pupils should form the habit of using it in both ways. 
The range of practice work in the line of this step may 
be increased in succeeding lessons by the introduction of 
such expressions as, id pugnam mdve% and ad pugnam 
ineito. 

All the sentences suggested above may be compared 
with those in the tenth step, to show the general differ- 
ence between the verbs in the two lists. It will appear 
that in the present case they indicate, or imply, move- 
ment (of the body) from one place to another. [I use 
this statement of the point because I find that some diffi- 
culty is liable to occur if the word “ motion ” alone is used 
to explain the distinction, as some of the verbs in the 
other step may indicate “ motion” of some kind.] This 


4) comparison, however, should not be made with the idea 


of getting a rule to apply whenever such sentences are 
used. “ Rule ” work is liable to™be-mechanical. Let the 
pupils practice on these sentences, and form the habit of 
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writing ad villam, ete., with one verb, and reginae, ete., 
with another. They should do this naturally, without 
thinking of anything else; but the investigation may be 
useful as a means of training pupils to be scholarly, and 
it will afford some help when we come to use new words 
of the classes under consideration. 

At this point it is none too early to begin the transla- 
tion of simple connected pieces,—Latin into English and 
English into Latin,—and this practice should be continued 
hereafter as supplementary to the various steps of the 
course. Some hints on this point will occur later under 
a separate head. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE BEGINNING OR THE END OF 1900—WHICH ? 


Mr. Editor :—The New York Sun recently declared that “‘ we 
shall be living in the nineteenth century until the end of the year 
1900, when the twentieth century will commence.” 

Now as such reckoning must start from the figure 1, and as my 
old Boston school book, called Worcester’s Elements of History (a 
leaf of which I enclose to show you its teaching), instructed me to 
start from the figure 0, which would make the twentieth century 
commence at the beginning instead of at the end of the year 1900, 
I write to ask you which is mathematical in this matter, the New 
York Sun or Worcester's History ? 

An early answer will greatly oblige, G. N. H. 

Boston, Mass. 

According to the present system, Christ was born on the first day 
of the first month of the first year of the first century, and, for the 
sake of the argument, at day-break. Any and all of the next 
twenty-four hours are in the first day. Any and all of the 365 days 
following his birth, including the last hour, are in the first year, 
the year 1, A.D. Any and all of the 100 years following his birth, 
including the last minute of the last hour of the last year, are most 
certainly in the first century of our Lord. On the first of the 365 
days, which make up the hundredth year, we begin to speak of the 
year 100; we continue to speak of the year 100 until the last minute 
of those 365 days has expired. A/ter these last minutes have gone, 
we enter the first of another 365 days, which will comprise the 10st 
year, the year 101. Bnt at the same moment we complete not 
only a period of 365 days, but the 100th period of 365 days, all of 
which, according to the sentence in italics, is in the first century. 
If the first century ends with the last minute of the 100th year, 
the second century must begin with the first minute of the 101st 
year. We cannot enter the twentieth century until the nineteenth 
is finished, which will not be until the last minute in the last hour 
of the last day of the 1900th year has expired. We enter the 
twentieth century at daybreak of January 1, 1901. 

The leaf which ‘‘G, N. H.’’ sends us, in a chronological table 
of Grecian literature, shows the centuries to run thus : 


100 200 300 
Qa 0 ist 0 itt od 0 3d 


We see nothing in this to conflict with the foregoing. As far as 
it goes it corroborates it. The reasoning which has brought us to 
the conclasion announced in the New York Sun also starts from 


the 0, [Ep.] 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN NEW YORK. 


One of the most interesting places to be visited in New York City 
on Thanksgiving Day was the Workingman’s School and Free Kin- 
dergarten, conducted under the auspices of the United Relief Works 
of the Society of Ethical Culture. No children are admitted here 
whose parents are able to pay tuition, so it is all the more wonderful 
and interesting to see the heights to which the pupils have already 
attained, not only in the regular branches taught in other schools, but 
also in such other subjects as manual training, drawing and modeling, 
natural sciences, and ethics. The Free Kindergarten, with its one 
hundred happy little creatures, seemed to be the center of attrac- 
tion, although hundreds of visitors found their way to the work- 
shop, modeling-room, and all of the regular eight grades of the 
school. The children are so accustomed to squads of visitors that 
even these squads of squads did not seem to disturb them in the 
least, Teachers and pupils worked calmly and happily on until 
12.30 o’ clock, when all assembled in the hall with their guests. 

Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, the well-known director of the school, 
opened the exercises by saying that in the absence of Professor 
Damrosch, whom they had hoped to have lead the little ones in 
their singing, the regular teacher, Miss Simpson, had kindly con- 
sented to show the audience how they were trained in music. It 


seems they are taught according to the Holt system, and at least 
e difficult thin y di ision prom 
Following discus remarks by Professor Scheahoff, who has 
made an official report to our of state on technical educa- 


: ly elected commission- 
tion abroad ; Professor Hun new and Mrs, 


whole three hundred in one 
tines endeavoring to lighten 


HISTORY CARD. 
In my paper on “ The Study of English in Grammar Schools,’’ 
read before the State Teachers’ Association on the 30th of Noyem- 
ber, was the following : 
** I may add that, in my opinion, the main facts in the history of 
the English language should be taught in the latter part of the 
grammar school course. An outline of these facts can be put into 
two small of good-sized type (as in a card that I myself once 
prepared for grammar school use), and an hour’s familiar talk 
about the matter will make it perfectly intelligible to the boys and 
girls.’’ 

This allusion has led to many inquiries by letter concerning the 
card. Allow me to reply to them through the columns of the 
JOURNAL by stating that it was published by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard of Boston, and, if not out of print, may be obtained from them. 

Cambridge. W. J. Roure, 


A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION. 

One of the most interesting little problems, with food for thought, 
especially to the algebraic tyro, that have appeared from time to 
time in the JouRNAL, was problem E, in its issue of July 26, pro- 
posed by Mrs. Ella A. Matz, of Reading, Pa., of which Supt. C. 


following solution,—not supposing, however, that the solver thereof 


was unfamiliar with it, but, desiring to mt it for the sake of 
variety, it being the solution, moreover, that his reasoning first sug- 
gested to him. All conditions are the same, whence : 
X+m m 
~ Discarding the “ irrelevant factor’’ D, as before, and solving : 
X = m (1 + 2) = 9.656+- miles, 


DRAWING OF SOLIDS. 


In my recent article entitled ‘An Assertion Tested,” I stated 
that the assertion had not, within my experience and to my knowl- 
edge, been tested sufficiently in this country to prove its correctness. 
This statement seems to have called forth a number of highly inter- 
esting letters, which I shall carefully file away for future use. But 
to do honor to true merit, I desire to state here, in advance, that 
American enterprise deserves praise for having tested the assertion 
referred to quite satisfactorily, though I was not aware of it. The 
letters state, that in many schools drawing from objects furnished 
by the Prang Educational Company of Boston is practised, and 
with the same happy results which I claim to have obtained. I in- 
quired into the cost of models, and fiud them within the reach of 
every one. This happily removes an obstacle in the way of rational 

ahi 


ng of drawing. 
Cincinnati, L. R. Kiem, 


VOLAPUK. 


In the December Forum, Prof. F. A. March, in ‘‘ A Reign of 
Law in Spelling,’ says: ‘‘ He (Mr. Bell) should give the world 
something worth while in the place of Volapiik.’’ Can some writer 
tell me what progrees (if any) Volapiik is making toward becoming 
what it was designed to be,—a world language? Is it true, as I 
have read, that the governments of France, Italy, Germany and 
Switzerland require it to be taught in the public schools ? Profes- 
sor March seems to think it not ‘‘ worth while.’”’ I have expected 
to set to work to learn that language in case I could see any profit 


or advan in it. Can the JOURN4L save me the trouble if it is 
not ‘‘ worth while ’’ ? 
Newnan, L. H. F. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To your list of former teachers honored by the recent election, 
might also be added the name of Dr. D. A. Robinson of Bangor, for- 
merly master of the grammer schools of that city, and at present 
chairman of the school committee. He has been'appointed surgeon- 
general on Governor-elect Burleigh’s staff. A. A. H. 


I very much wish to know the origin of ‘‘ Hallow Eve.”’ I hope 


to be informed through the Query colamn. 0. E. W. 
Strang, Neb. 
WHO WAS 


1. The Matton-Eating King? 10. The Bard of Chivalry ? 

2. The Napoleon of Peace ? 11. The Bard of Erin ? 

3. The Wizard of the North? 12. The Bard of Hope ? 

4. The wisest man of Greece ? 13. The Bard of Olney ? 

5, Whiskey Van ? 14. The Bard of Rydal Mount ? 
6. The Washington of the West ? 15. The Bard of Sheffield ? 

7. The Virgin Queen ? 16. The Bard of the Bay ? 


The Vi f Hell ? 17. The Bard of the Imagination ? 
o. The Bard of Avon ? 18. The Bard of Twickenham ? 
FACTS. 


WORDS. 


iplet, three rhymed lines. 
Gotarcing four rhymed lines, in which the second line always 
rhymes with the fourth, and the first may or may not rhyme with 
the third. 
Ballad meter consists of quatrains. = 
Elegiac verse consists of quatrains of iambic pentameters. = 
Sertant, six lines, in which 2d, 4th, and 6th rhyme, or Ist 
24, 3d and 6th, 4th and 5th rhyme, or Ist and 3d, 2d and 4th, 5th 


lines. 

teen iambic pen 
net, of four n 
The rainbow is an arch composed of seven i _ viz. 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, rn sl The se 
ing an 

‘light is the faint light seen after sunset and before sunrise, 
is called the evening twilight, and the latter the dawn, 


Jacobus, of New Brunswick, N. J., would respectfully present the | of 


Mirage is a name given to that optical phenomenon by which 
objects are seen above and below their true position. It is common 
on the Sahara. 

The Aurora Borealis is a luminous phenomenon of electric origin, 
seen in the northern skies. In Iceland and other northern countries 
it is an object of rare beauty. 

St. Elmo's Fire is the light, sometimes attended by hissing 
noises, seen at the tips of objects during a highly electrified con- 
dition of the atmosphere. 

Lighting is a discharge of atmospheric electricity, accompanied 
by a vivid flash of light. 

Thunder is the noise made by the electricity in passing through 
the air. The lightning flash in passing through the air produces a 
sudden and powerful displacement of the particles of air, and the 
collapse is said to give the report called thunder. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


London is said to contain more Jews than Palestine, more 
Roman Catholics than Rome, more Irish than Belfast, more Scotch 
than Aberdeen, more Welsh than Cardiff, and 200,000 foreigners 
from every quarter of the globe. 

Experiments made in France in ‘‘ deep sea” photography have 
been successful. With a camera and the electric 
it is said to be ible to photograph sunken ships, and make 
simpler the diver’s perilous work. 

A factory chimney, fifty-four feet in height, composed entirely 
paper, has recently been erected at Breslau. The chimney is 
non-inflammable, very elastic, and by nature of its material quite 
secure from lightning, which so often plays sad havoc with the 
more ordinary sort of factory chimneys. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T, TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


WIDENING THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


There is just now a strong tendency toward bringing the students 
in our preparatory schools into contact with a large number of 
classical authors. The power of translating is insisted upon as it 
has not been. Sight reading, as a regular exercise, has now its 
place in all our better schools. The narrowing effects of the re- 
quirements of our colleges for admission have been felt especially 
here. They have not insisted upon the power to read Latin and 
and Greek so much as they have upon ability to answer certain 
questions upon the works of certain authors. Any movement which 


tends to make the test for entrance the power rather than the ac- 
quirements alone of the student is to be hailed gladly by all teach- 
ers. The boy is to be taught more than mere Latin. eis to be 

ht into close contact with the living thoughts of men who were 
keenly alive, —a contact at once inspiring and helpful. 


XENOPHON'S HELLENICA. 


Hellenica, which is well adapted to the wants of the older pupils in 
the preparatory school and the lower classes in college. It has 
been prepared by Irving J. Manatt, chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska. Of his work he says: ‘“‘ Theeditor believes that the 
Hellenica, both in the value and interest of the subject-matter and 
in the prevailing quality of its style, is worthy a place by the side 
of the Anabasis in the fitting schools; and that many teachers will 
be glad to turn occasionally from the tramp of the ten thousand 
to the stirring scenes of the Athenian death struggle. This 
view has constantly guided him in the attempt to meet the ne- 
cessities of the earlier years of Greek study. At the same time he 
has not forgotten the claims of the Hel/enica as a companion to 
Thucydides and the orators, and has made occasional references 
accessible only to advanced students.’’ The book is attractive in 
form and clear in its notes. 


SUBJECTs FOR THE CLASSICAL SOCIETY. 


We clip the following from the subjects taken up for study and 
investigation by the Classical Society of Williams College. This 
society is formed of professors and students, and is of great value : 


CICERO. 


1, The Technical Vocabulary of the Rhetorical Essays. 

2. Allusions to Trebatius (Hor. Sat. II. 1) in the Letters, 

3. Character of Brutus, as it appears in the Letters. 

4. Cicero’s Judgment of the Early Latin Poets. (Compare Hor, 

Epist. II. 1.) 

5. Cicero as an Art Critic. 

6. The Wit &i4 Humor of the Letters. 

7. Cicero’s Friendship with Atticus. 

8. Interrogative Sentences in the Letters. 

9. The Daice of the Orations against Cataline. 
10. Did Cicero defend Cataline against the charge de rependus ? 
11. Cicero’s Verse. ‘ 
12. The Style of some of the Letters to Cicero. 


GREEK, 


1. The position and office of the avod»s in Homer; the themes of 

their sc:.gs; the difference, if any, between the I/iad and Odyssey 

i t to the bards or their songs. 

m2. The Ionicism of Homer compared with that of Herodotus. 

3. Horseback riding in Iliad X. 

4. Deviations from classic usage, in respect to syntax or forms, 
Lucian. 

ary The modern tone of Lucian, with illustrative citations. 

6. Dancing among the Greeks, with an analysis of Lucian’s De 


tone. 
. An analysis of Lucian’s Quomodo historia sit Conseribenda. 

toward the religion of the Greeks. 

9, Lucian’s attitude toward Christianity. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
— A correspondent calls for the methods of various teachers 


*| with regard to the use of notes by the class. 


— Is the Roman pronunciation (so-called) used as extensively im 
the New England schools and colleges as was Sve yours age 
+ 


Right in the line of the above comes a new edition of Xenophon’s 


| | 
i 
: 
| ik 
| 
a 
j 
‘ 
Stanza, a group of rhymed lines. i 
Chuplet, two rhymed lines. 
| 
Lombard of Boston, who said she kuew of no school where the 7 
union between the kindergarten and the primary department was so — carlin ; 
perfect as here. d 6th. S 
At the close of these exercises Professor Adler said, ‘‘ The chil- a 
dren will now demonstrate that there are still other tools which : 
they can handle with great dexterity’; and if any doubted his F 
words, their doubts ceased when they went below and saw the ia 
room busily engaged with blades and | 
the load with which kind friends had | ) 
time soon come | 
Y. Z. 
“| 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 20, *88. 


Wrruovut a good teacher there is no power that can 
make a good school. 

“Ropert ExsmMErE” is the most popular departed 
theologian in America just now. 

Joun Fisxe’s “Old South Lectures” upon American 
History have been among the ablest historical lectures 
ever given in this city. 


Ir is a good example set by special societies in Chicago 
in presenting several schools with elegant flags. The 
more such gifts the better. 


Sotomon ScHINDLER, Jewish Rabbi, received 80,636 
votes for school committee, the largest vote ever cast for 
any one man in the city of Boston. Who dares say we are 
prejudiced ? 

Cuartzs B. Travis, of English High School history 
fame, was the delegate from one of the most influential 
churches upon the Council that dismissed Rev. Dr. Joseph 
T. Duryea, of school committee fame, from his Boston 
pastorate at the very hour that the polls closed with their 
verdict upon the Swinton-Travis episode. Was it poetic 
justice ? 

Att honor to Newark! The salaries are very gener- 
ally raised, and they are not high now. The normal 
school principal receives $1,300; high school, $2,400 ; 
grammar school, $2,000 ; intermediate, $1,800 ; primary, 
$1,500; training, $1,800; industrial, $700; colored, 
$1,500. Theseare all men except the first. The women 
receive,—highest salaries in high school $1,000 ; grammar, 
$1,000 ; intermediate, $900; primary, $1,000. 


Tue Directors of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will meet at the Boston School Committee rooms, 
Mason street, at 11 o’clock, Saturday, Jan. 5, to decide 
upon the time and place of meeting, next summer. This 
is one of the events of the year to those who are fortu- 
nate enough to belong to that bedy. We want to go to 
the best place this year, hence every director should be 
there. President Littlefield’s work at Newport in 1885 
and 1888 entitle him to the heartiest support of the direc- 
tors. It must be a grand meeting. Ba 


Tue Norfolk County Masters’ Club has prepared, 
through a committee of which Principal Sherburn of 
Brookline, is chairman, a course of study in history. A 
lively discussion was had upon the report at the last 
meeting. The masters were very generally in favor of a 
short course. They knew the work needed, showed great 


” familarity with all textbooks, criticised the books freely, 


and pointed out numerous errors. At the next meeting, 
Jan, 12, a course of study in geography will be uoder Male 


discussion. The Norfolk County masters are fortunate 
in the spirit and character of the club. 


Tue teachers of Chicago have just raised upwards of 
$100 for “That Deserving Case.” Miss Amsden has 
been kept in comfort more than two years by gifts of 
the teachers of the country. We saw her in November 
last, and if we could transfer to our columns the hearti- 
ness of her gratitude to the teachers of America, they 
would be more than repaid for any sacrifice made for her 
comfort. She is now 82 years of age. It is an interest- 
ing fact in this connection, that W. H. Kay, principal of 
the high school of Hyde Park, Ill., received his first cer- 
tificate as a teacher at her hands, when she was superin- 
tendent of schools in a New England town. 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Club had a notable meeting at the 
Brunswick last Saturday. Edwin D. Mead read a brill- 
iant paper upon Patriotism in Schools, which we shall 
print at an early day. It was equal to anything yet de- 
livered in that presence. Principal D. B. Hager, Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, LL.D., and Supt. W. E. Hatch, did the 
club honor and themselves credit. Dr. Thomas has ren- 
dered yeoman service in many ways of late. Pres. A. G. 
Boyden presided with grace and ability. The following 


resolutions upon the death of E. C. Carrigan, Esq., were 
passed by a rising vote : 

Whereas, In the mysterious Providence that removed from the 
earthly life, suddenly and sadly, Edward C. Carrigan, one of our 
best known and most appreciated members, we have met with a 
great professional and personal loss, we desire to place upon our 
minutes as a tribute to his memory some fitting memorial. There- 
fore :— 

Resolved, That we place upon record our appreciation of the 
noble purpose that inspired him at great sacrifice and with heroic 
effort to secure an education, under circumstances that would have 
daunted most youth ; our appreciation of his native talent and ac- 
quired skill as a persistent, intrepid leader in creating public senti- 
ment, in forming educational measures, and securing important 
legislation in the interest of our profession; of his devotion to the 
financial, social, and professional security and advancement of the 
teachers; of his peculiar loyalty to the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity, in whose interest largely he secured the passage of the 
permissive tenure of office bill, and for whom he hoped to 
secure permanent tenure through the Boston School Board ; of his 
personal friendliness to the members of this club; of his activity 
on the Board of Education in securing important legislation for the 
establishment and effectiveness of evening high schools; and our 
regret that a life that promised so much for usefulness, because of 
his energy, geniality, generosity, and heartiness, should have ter- 
minated so early, especially at a time when the profession needs all 
these qualities for its security and progress. 


ENGLISH COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The common schools of England have attracted little 
attention abroad, and yet their recent development has 
been so rapid as to justify careful attention. In 1870 
there were school accommodations for only 1,878,584 
children in the entire kingdom, or for but 8.75 per cent. 
of the school children of the realm. To-day there is 
schoolroom provision for 5,200,685 children, with a 
national grant of 17s. 5d. for each scholar. On the 
school registers there are 4,553,751 names, with an aver- 
age attendance of 3,470,509. These provisions are for 
more than one sixth of the total population. The most 
noticeable feature is the fact that the average attendance 
is but 75 per cent. of the registration, while the registra- 
tion is but 88 per cent. of the accommodations, so that the 
average attendance is but 67 per cent. of the accommoda- 
tions. The struggle in England is, therefore, to raise the 
average attendance. Recent discussions in Parliament 
show how great the obstacles in the way. Strange to 
say, the greatest difficulties are in the country districts, 
where parents seem to care little for the education of their 
children, and the school officers care less. London is by 
far the most educationally progressive, judged even by 
the average attendance. 


CITY TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

Every city is individual in its methods and aims in 
teachers’ meetings. We shall, from time to time, speak 
of various cities and their methods. New York, as the 
foremost American city, deserves the lead in such consid- 
eratione. There are various Grade Associations, the 


Male Principals’ Association, the Female Principals’ 


Association, the Mutual Improvement Association, the 
Grammar Teachers’ Association, the Primary Teachers’ 
Association, and the Teachers’ Association, pure and 
simple, devoted entirely to entertainment-giving. We 
may not have the corporate name of each, and we may 
not have the entire list, but there are enough to show how 
completely the teachers are “associated” in that great 
city where it requires more than four thousand men and 
women to teach the public schools. But with all these 
there is still call for more and different societies. The 
complaint is made,—we know not with what justice,— 
that the primary teacher never loses sight of the fact that 
she is preparing pupils for the grammar grade. We fail 
to see the great harm in such a condition of things if only 
she prepares them for the work of that grade. The other 
complaint is that there is a great gulf between the gram- 
mar school principals and the other teachers ; hence the 
call for a meeting which shall be more universal. 

The Brooklyn teachers have fewer societies, but the one 
is central, —the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association,—an 
active, enthusiastic body, bringing together all grades of 
teachers in a way to foster a spirit of brotherhood, hear- 
ing lectures and studying the work of the various grades, 
and exchanging opinions based upon experience or reading. 


THE BOSTON ELECTION. 


Tuesday, Dec. 11, was a never-to-be-forgotten day in 
Boston. The city, Democratic by nearly 9,000 a month 
before, elected a Republican school board over the com- 
bined nominations of the Democrats, Citizens, Independ- 
ents, and Woman Suffragists by a handsome majority. 
The Pilot insists that it was a triumph of the bitterest, 
most bigoted, “ know-nothing ’’ sentiment, and prophesies 
that Justin D. Falton’s book will go into the schools. We 
have no suspicion that so caudid and able an editor-in-chief 
as John Boyle O’Riley wrote the uncandid editorial utter- 
ances in last week’s issue. They were probably honestly 
written by some one who thought it a victory of fanatics. 
It was nothing of the kind. It was not a crusade against 
the Romish church. Until the extravagant utterances 
had ceased, until the fanatical crusaders had been silenced, 
there was no possibility of a victory at the polls, for the 
men and women who organized the campaign and led 
the victory would not act under the direction or in associ- 
ation with extremists. It was in the defense of the public 
schools that men and women acted in unison. The most 
conservative, broad-minded, liberal-spirited citizens were 
the hardest workers in this campaign. They formed 
their judgment upon such facts as these: The Baltimore 
Council of 1884 attacked the public school system of the 
country ; issued an edict that the children of the church 
should be transferred to parochial schools; said that 
Swinton’s History should go out of the schools of the 
cities in which they had the control of the school boards 
because of its teachings regarding the Reformation. In 
Boston and vicinity there have been numerous bitter 
public attacks upon the free school system; the schools 
have been openly characterized as “ headless, heartless, 
and godless” ; they have been denounced as a “ national 
fraud”; parochial schools have multiplied rapidly ; 
Swinton’s History went out of the schools at the request 
of a priest; the teacher of history in the English High 
School for many years was transferred to another depart- 
ment at the suggestion of a priest. 

Is it to be wondered at that such cumulative events led 
many to think the time had come to test the sentiment 
regarding the public school system? It was not a ques- 
tion of men. In such an hour the public does not dis- 
eriminate. It does not censure men ; it merely voices 
convictions, and each ticket was merely representative of 
unflinching loyalty to the public schools on the one hand, 
and a vindication of the recent action of the school board 
on the other ; and 42,073 voted for T. J. Emery, who was 
on the Republican ticket alone, while but 40,400 voted 
for W. C. Williamson, who was on every other ticket, 
and was specially endorsed by printed letters from Gen. 
Francis A. Walker and ex-Supt. Samuel Eliot, while the 
majority between the two party tickets was 5,463 in favor 
of the Republicans. This issue will not soon be made 
again, but all parties are doubtless satisfied that the publie 
school is as dear to the hearts of the people as our sacred 
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Dec, 20, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MENTAL PICTURES VS. GENERAL IDEAS. 


Pror. Hakkris* SEconp LECTURE BEFORE THE Boston 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN MENTAL Pic- 
TURES AND GENERAL IpEAsS—ERRoRs or Str WI 
HAMILTON AND 


The second lecture of Prof. W. T. Harris before the Boston Uni- 
vena was delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall at 4. m., Dee. 7. In the 
audience were men of high standing in the educational and philan- 
thropie world,among them being the Rey. Dr. N. G. Clark, the senior 
American Yoard; Secretary Dickinson, 

State Board o ueation; D. C, Heath, the educati 

ablisher of Boston; Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, Mr. Eden D. 

ead, and others well known in educational circles. The subject 
of the lecture was the difference between mental pictures and the 
general ideas or conceptions of the mind which underlie and bind 
into one all the different individuals of any class. He brought out, 
in his introductory remarks, the difference between a perception 
anda conception, the former being the act of the mind in cognizing 
any particular object, and the latter being the generalizing of the 
idea of class from the individual perceptions, The former are 
; the but condition all experience. 

n abstract of the lecture, with the most im t i 
fessor Harris’ own words, is given below. 

_A conception is not a mental picture. Perceptions relate to indi- 
vidual objects; conceptions relate to general classes or to abstrac- 
tions, —such is the current doctrine of psychology,—and the mental 
acts of perceiving and conceiving form the most important topics 
of pSychology. What constitutes a general notion or conception ? 
It is not a mental image, but a definition. The general notion tree 
should include all trees of whatever description, and it is expressed 
by a definition. But no sooner do I attempt to conceive the notion 
tree than I form a mental image, but the image is not general 
enough to suit the notion. No particular image of any object in 
any ¢ can be general enough to satisfy the definition. Every 
image must be of an individual, and the definition is broad enough 
to include all individuals. The definition serves as a rule by which 
we form an image which will illustrate it. The difference between 
the conveption and the specimen is known to the child and 
the savage, though it is not consciously refiected upon. Take a 
different class of conceptions. Take the abstractions of color, 
taste, smell, sound, or touch; for example,—redness, sourness, fra- 
grance, londness and hardness. Onur conception includes infinite 
degrees of possible intensity, while our image or recallei »xperience 
& dees definite degree, and does not correspond to iue general 

ion. 

Let us take more general notions, such as force, matter, quality, 
being. If some image or example of these can be ed up, it is 
felt to be a «pecial example that covers only a very small part of 
the whole field. An image, strictly considered, cannot be made of 
force at all, nor of any special example of force. We can image 
some object that is acted upon by a force. We can image it before 
it is acted upon and after it is acted upon. That is, we can image 
the results of the force, but not the force itself. 

If we conceive existence, and image some existent things; if we 
conceive quantity in general and image a series of things that can 
be numbered, or an extension or degree that may be measured; if 
we conceive relation in general and try to illustrate it by imaging 
particular objects between which there is relation,—in all these and 
similar cases, we can hardly help being conscious of the vast differ- 
ence between the image and the conception. In realizing the con- 
ception of relation, as in that of force or energy, we do not image 
even an example or specimen of a relation or force, but we image 
only the conditions or termini of a specimen relation; but the rela- 
tion itself must be thought, just as any force must be thought, but 
nay be imagined. We can think relations, but not image 

em. 

Professor Harris here mentioned the views of Hume and Spencer, 
quoting Hume’s expression, ‘‘ Ideas are the faint images of sense- 
impressions.’’ Nominalism says there is nothing in reality corre- 
sponding to our general conceptions, and that such conceptions are 
devices of ours for convenience in knowing and reasoning. If so, 
our images are truer than our conceptions. Spencer says that our 
conceptions are mere symbols of objects too great or too multitudi- 
nous to be mentally represented. If the views of Hume and Spen- 
cer are true in regard to our general notions, psychology would 
have a very different lesson in it,—very different from that whieh 
we propose to find. ‘To us the images are far legs true than the 
conceptions. The images stand for fleeting or evanescent forms, 
while the conceptions state the eternal and abiding laws, the causal 
energies that constitute the essence of phenomena. When we re- 
flect on what our experience teaches, we see that all things are the 
result of forces, and that the things are in process of change into 
other things. The underlying reality, then, is force. 

Here we see that general conceptions correspond more nearly to 
the deeper realities (the formative and destructive forces) which 
manifest themselves in the process of this world. In fact, psychol- 
ogy ought to recognize that the mental process of forming general 
conceptions is the process of discovering the real process in which 
things are found by our experience. Thus we learn to estimate at 
their proper value things and dead results and to look beyond them 
to the energies that cause them to be and to change. 

Time, space, and causality are the three ideas which make expe- 
rience possible. A conception is a definition for the formation of 
mental pictures, and sense-perception does not amount to much till 
it is aided by the formation of general ideas. Without them it is 
merely the ceaseless flow of individual impressions without ob- 
served connection with each other. In fact, we do not perceive at 
all, strictly speaking, until we bring general ideas to the aid of 
sense-perception. For we do not perceive things except by com- 
bining our different sense-impressions,—that is to say, by uniting 
them by means of the ideas of time, space and causality. These 
three ideas are not derived from experience. They are not exter- 
nally perceived as objects, or learned by contact with them as indi- 
vidual examples. ‘The mind’s self-activity is the source of such 
ideas. We find them in experience, but furnished by the self-activ- 
ity of the mind. ? 

"These ideas cannot be furnished by experience, like the ideas of 
trees and animals, because the ideas of space and time involve in- 
finitude, and the idea of causality involves absoluteness. It is not 
correct to say. that we even derive ideas of trees and animals from 
sense-impressions, because sense-impressions cannot become ideas 
' until they are thought under the forms of time, space, and causality. 
Sense-perception is limited tothe here and now. How can we per- 
ceive by the senses what is everywhere and eternal ? Space must 
be thought as infinite. Am attempt to conceive space as limited, 
results in thinking limited space as within a larger space. A lim- 
ited portion of space is bounded only by 
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imagination would contradict thinking. i imagination 
thinking, or conception. 

_ Time is also infinite. Any ni a time 
vious to it. Time can be limi i Ges ate as did ah 
begin nor will itend. But one cannot perceive an event without 
thinking it under the idea of time. It is impossible to derive the 
idea of time from sense-impressions, for they could not farnish the 
idea of infinite time, nor the idea of a necessary condition. Thus 
psychology underlies metaphysics. The attitude of modern science 
against philosophy, the attitude of positivism against metaphysics, 
the attitude of mysticism against Christianity, in short all agnosti- 
cism and pantheism branches out at this point. Most of it starts 
professedly from Sir William Hamilton’s supposed proof that the 
idea of the infinite is merely a negative idea,—an incapacity instead 
of a real insight. 

Who will say that psychylogy is not important for the teacher ? 
Upon it depends the spirit of his instruction; whether he gives a 
pantheistic or theistic implication to the science and literature 
which he teaches. Psychology, revealing to us the foundations of 
ultimate principles in our view of the world, is of decidedly great 
importance. It is true that the psychology offered to teachers is 
sometimes only a mere classification of the activities of the mind. 
But in order that psychology shall be more than a classification, — 
namely, an investigation of the essential forms of the mind itself,— 
it is exceedingly important that its ideas shall be studied before 
they are classified. Without such study, it is easy to pass off a 
spurious theory of ideas,—a theory, for example, that all ideas are 
derived from sense-impressions. On such a theory agnosticism may 
sit securely and deny God, Freedom, and Immortality. 

In the closing part of the lecture, Professor Harris considered the 
causality of the Absolute. Without the idea of causality there 
could be no experience. Experience cannot begin until the idea of 
causality awakens in the mind. Space and time are primary logi- 
cal conditions which make an objective world possible. Causality 
is equally fundamental for the existence of experience. Without 
the idea of causality the mind cannot recognize itself as the pro- 
ducer of its deeds, nor can it recognize anything objectively exist- 
ing as the producer of its sense-impressions. All sense-impressions 
are mere feelings and are subjective. We cannot derive the idea of 
cause from experience, for we have to use it to ~— experience. 
The perception of the objective is possible only by the act of pass 
ing beyond our subjective sensations and referring them to external 
objects as causes of them. Whether I refer the cause of my sensa- 
tions to objects and thereby perceive, or whether I trace the 
impressions to my own organism and detect an illusion of my senses 
in place of a real perception,—in both cases I use the idea of caus- 
ality. The object i. the cause, or I am the sole cause. 

In our idea of causality we conceive something as producing 
something different from itself, or as originating a distinction, 
a difference. Change involves the origination of something 
new, something which did not exist before. On the other 
hand, causality involves the identification of this new determination 
with what existed before. More than this, the difference and iden- 
tity are united by a deeper idea, the idea of energy. Energy is 
deeper than existence. because it is an originator of existence. The 
action of energy is the essential element in the idea of cause, And 
Hawilton’s analysis omits just this and reduces the idea of an ac- 
tivity to a sequence of existences. Experience would be utterly 
impossible with such an idea as Hamilton’s or Hume’s in place of 
the causal idea. ‘The idea of causality involves this: An existence 
which is an energy shall by its activity originate a distinction within 
itself, and by the same activity transfer this distinction to some- 
thing else, thus producing a change. The attempt to form a men- 
tal image of causality is futile. e can imagine existences, but 
not the origination of them. A real canse is an originator of 
changes or new forms of existence. It is not something which de- 
mands another cause behind it, for it is self-active. The chain of 
relativity ends in a true cause and cannot be conceived without 
it. The true cause is an absolute, inasmuch as it is independ- 
ent. That which receives its form from another is depend. 
ent and relative. That which is self-active is a true cause, gives 
form to itself or others, and is independent of others. Our idea of 
cause, therefore, is the basis of our ideas of freedom, of moral re- 
sponsibilty, of selfhood, of immortality, and finally, of God. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


At last: Six days in the Life of an ex-Teacher (Third Day,— 
Wet Weather Wisdom); Jobn Habberton. Lippincett’s for De- 


cember. 
Character in Children; Charlotte M. Mason, author of Home 


Education.——The Salaries of Lady Teachers; Alfred W. Pollard. 


Murray’s Magazine for December. 

Two Conflicting Reports on Education. Three years ago Her 
Majesty, the Queen, committed to a board of commissioners the task 
of inquiring into the working of the Elementary Education Acts of 
England and Wales. In this article is comparedthe majority and mi- 
nority reports; by the Right Hon. Lord Norton.——The Protest 
Against Over-Examination, a reply by (1) Professor Knight, (2) 
Harold Arthur Perry, (3) H. Temple Humphrey. The Ninet 
Century for December. 

The Public Schools and Roman Catholics.——The Tyranny of 
Method. Opposition to Technical Education. Editorials in the 
Andover Review for December. 3 

The Fature of the Country College; William DeWitt Hyde.—— 
A Convent School of the Last Century ; Susan Coolidge. Atlantic 


Monthly for December. 
Educate the Hand; Dr. T. L. Flood. Chautauquan for Janu- 


ary, 1889. 
American Coll ; eS, Harvard University. J. 
Mott Hallowell; Outing, for December. 
Laws Concerning Religious Instruction in Schools. This article 
gives interesting and valuable points from the report of the commit- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, Oct. 16 to 19, at 
Syracuse, embodying the results of an extensive correspondence 


with state superintendents of instruction and an 


State laws concerning positive religious instraction in pu 
By George Shipman Payson ; Our Day, for November. 
The ‘‘ Fast Set’ at Harvard; by One of Them; A reply to 
Aleck Quest; North American Review, for December. 
The Income of a University, And How it is Spent; Rev. Pret. 
G. F. Browne, D.D. ; having special reference to the universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; The National Review, for 


November. 

Teachieg the Mechanical Arts; Prof. Thomas Davidson. 

The Nineteenth Century for November contains a series of articles, 
on modern educational methods under the general heading of The 
Sacrifice of Education to Examination, by Profs. Max Millers 
Edward A. Freeman, and Frederic Harrison. These articles have 


made a profound impression in England. In the same number the 


Rt. Hon. Lord Armstrong has an article entitled The Ory for Use- 
leas Knowledge. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. BILL8. 
ANOTHER VICTIM. 


Snugly they sit, close side by side, 
Before the glowing grate, 

In cushioned arm-chairs, deep and wide 
In cosy téte-d-téte. 


The whitening corn popper he shakes 
Above the ruddy coals, 

While she its foamy contents takes 
And fills the heaping bowls. 


He shakes and shakes with earnest zeal, 
Pausing, as you infer, 

A moment now and then to steal 
A sidelong glance at her. 


**Do you like corn?’ he asks, quite shy, 
Once when the popper stops, 

** Oh, yes,”’ says she, Do you know,—I,— 
Like anything that pops.” 


‘Some day somebody will start a called The Waste Basket, 
with all that that implies, and get rich with a suddenness that will 
make Jay Gould's eyes water. 

It would never do for women to take up burglary as a profession. 
Some inventive man would devise a cunning little mechanical mouse 
for a burglar alarm and briog the whole industry to awful rain. 

We are almost all of us a little selfish ‘naturally, you |know, ex- 
cepting when we hear a piece of unpleasant gossip about the man 
we never liked. Then we generally want to share our knowledge 
with every one we meet. 

And now that dialect stories and poems are all the rage, the 
proof-readers of the leading magazines have an opportunity to take 
a long-delayed but well-earned rest. 

: If there is ever atime when the small boy really appreciates his 
big sister at anything like her true value it is when Bi lends him 
one of her stockings to hang up on Christmas eve. 

Many an impecunious young man who looks forward with anxie!y 
to buying the necessary Christmas present will feel amazingly re- 
lieved when he can look calmly back upon Christmas past. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Bradford Academy, hale, hearty, and revered, was banqueted 
by its alumne at the Revere House, Boston, last week, with Mrs. 
A. C. Hall presiding, and Rev. Dr. A. S. Twombly of Charles- 
town as toast master. Addresses were made by Prin. Annie E. 
Johnson, Dr. Cogswell of Bradford, Dr. E. K. Alden, Miss Alice 
B. Merriam of Boston, Dr. George Garland, Hon. George A. 
Marden, and Mrs. Mary Richardson Berry of Pelham, N. EL, 
formerly a teacher in the Academy. The reunion poem was writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs. 

* * * 

Miss Sarah E. Miller, for ten years a specially efficient teacher 
of French in the Chelsea High School, a woman highly appreciated 
in the best social and literary circles of Boston, has resigaed, and 
taken up her residence in Omaha, where she will have private 
pupils. The associate teachers presented her with a beautiful 
brooch, and the pupils with a gold watch chain, Few teachers 
would leave so many appreciative friends hereaboats at the close of 
ten years of service. Omaha is getting a good deal of Boston 
talent just now. It has gone quite far enough. 

* 

Josephine C. Locke, of St. Louis, has spent some weeks in New 
England, addressing several meetings in Boston, Springfield, and 
other cities. She is an inspiration to higher, better work wherever 
she goes. The Springfield Republican well says that she has a rare 
way of presenting methods of teaching art in a sparkling, incisive 
way that can but be profitable to teachers. She keenly illustrates 
her theory regarding the importance of feeling the responsibility of 
educating the touch and sight of the scholars. She believes that 
the ability of the pupil to appreciate the beautiful depends upon his 
early education of the mind to see through the eye, which ability 
should be cultivated as really as to grasp facts. ition and 
appropriation are the steps in a child’s growth. 

* 

Rev. E. H. Capen, D.D., president of ‘Tufts College, and Mrs, 
Kate Gannett Wells, have been appointed by Governor Ames to 
fill the vacancies on the State Board of Education caused by the 


deaths of E. C. Carrigan and Abbie W. May. 
WABBEN WINTHROP, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— It is reported that Minister Phelps has been offered the pres- 
idency of Columbia College. - 

— Supt. George A. Littlefield of Newport and Principal Albert J. 
Manchester of Providence, were appointel by Congressman 
Spooner of P-hode Island, upon the committee to eelect a candidate 
for the West Point Military Academy. They meet to-day, Deo. 20. 

— The Listmann Concert, in Steinert Hall last Monday evening, 
was eminently successful. It was high art, but rendered in a man- 
ner to be thoroughly appreciated even by the young people. Miss 
Lilian Carll Smith, contralto, and Mr. Ernst Perabo, pianist, were 
the soloists. School children were favored with special prices, as 
were their teachers. There are to be two more concerts,—Jen. 14 
and Feb, 11. 

— Mr. Melvin Dewey, librarian at Colambia College, has been 
chosen State Librarian of New York at a salary of $5,000. Mr. 
Dewey is a graduate of Amherst College, where he founded the 
American Library Association ; he is also the founder of the Li- 
brary Bureau of Boston, the American Metric Bureau, and the 
New York Library Clab. A year ago he incorporated the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association of New York, to serve poor children 
with good reading. It is stated that his work in Columbia College 


has been a great success. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form o inting » 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Tue Economic INTERPRETATION OF History. (Lect- 
ures delivered io Worcester College Hall, Oxford, 1887-8). By 
James E. Thorold Rogers, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford, author of ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,”’ etc. 547 pp. 9}x6. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 

Professor Rogers has a firmly established reputation in the field 
of economics, and his studies and researches have made him 
famous aud authoratative. He has deliberately chosen to develop 
a hitherto unworked mine, and eschewing leas political history 
he has confined his labors to economic and social history, and his 
latest effort is an attempt to prove ‘‘ that very often the cause of 
great political events and t social movements is economical,’’ 
and so far as he can read history aright, this cause has been hither- 
to totally undetected by the great political historians. In the 
twenty-three lectures which comprise the present volume, he has 
treated on the live issues of day, and Gensling hereditary princi- 
ples such as were enunciated by Ricardo, Smith, and Mill, he 
deals with the topics under consideration from a concrete, historical, 
aad social view. As a true Englishman, he is a firm advocate of 
tue principles of free trade and the most brilliant lecture in the 
book is devoted to examining the doctrine of protection. Mr. 
Mill’s defence of protection is caustically revi and finally rele- 
gated to the domain of mataphysics, and very bad metaphysics at 
best. The American system of protection is most carefully handled, 
and its fallacies from a free-trade standpoint pointed out. Direful 
predictions are made if the system is continued, and he says, *‘ I 
remember telling my friend, Mr. Cyrus Field, when the new tariff 
was passed, that before many years were over, America would be 
visited with an anarchic and socialist trades union,’’ and, he adds, 
** the experiences at Pittsbarg and Chicago, the Kuights of Labor, 
and the followers of Mr. George, are a justification of my i 
tion.’’ Prof. Rogers views with alarm the spread of the system of 
protection in all Karopean countries, and predicts fin»mcial ruin as a 
resnitant. He beleives that the American system is sure to bring 
with it a train of woes that wil] materially retard the growth and 
development of the United States and bring infinite miseries to 
American working men. The only remedy is the adoption of a 
free-trade policy; with the proposals for a cure as given in Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, the professor has no sympathy. 
He characterizes George’s theory as the ‘‘ outcome of economical 
fallacies,’ and entirely unworthy the attention it has received. 

In the lecture treating on the Guild and Apprentice System, a 
fair attempt is made to give a plausible reason for the existence of 
trades-unions, or ‘‘ labor partnerships.’” The history of the ap- 
prentice system is carefully traced and interestiogly related, and 
while there is found little to condemn in it there is found 
also little to commend in it. Looked at from an economic 
point of view, trades unions are as necessary as jointstock ocm- 
panies, and each should complement the other and be in har- 
monious relations toward each other. The sole remedy for dif- 
ference of opinion between labor and capital is not the strike, 
which is seldom successful, but the adoption of a unit of value, 
using this unit as the basis of a sliding scale. The one great 
problem before the producer is the anticipation of a price, and the 
use of the sliding scale will assist materially in settling this vexed 
question. 

The book is a veritable store house of economic facts, and mar- 
velous to relate, there is ot between its covers a single table of 
statistics. Every student of political economy (and anybody is in 
these daysa student in this science), should have this book. If 
one cannot accept Professor Rogers’ deduction, his fairness and 
honesty cannot be questioned and his facts are of inestimable value. 


AMERICAN LireratorE. 1607-1885. By Charles F, 
Richardson. Vol. Il. Poetry and Fiction. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 456 pp. 9x 6. 

It is too much to expect that any critic of American literature 
shall satisfy, in the tone or details of his criticism, any considerable 
number of re All that ean be asked is that the critic know 
his subjects thoroughly; that he has honestly read them; that 
he has an appreciative tendency, a philosophy of his own, 
a keen insight and a brilliant style,—all this is true of Mr. 
Richardson. This volume deals with American verse-making, 
the dawn of the American imagination, the tone and tendency 
of our verse, with chapters devoted to Longfellow, Poe, Em- 
erson, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes. ‘The remainder of the 
book is devoted to fiction and has chapters upon Cooper and 
Hawthorne. There is no better presentation of criticisms of Ameri- 
can authors than in these two volumes. We must content ourselves 
with a few stray sentences from this second volume. When poetry 
eeases to express sentiment it will die; but sentiment that is consti- 
tuted in part of bombast, Parnassian attitudinizing, or extrav: t 
apostrophe is not usually a thing which the centuries value. Wil. 
lis and not Bryant was the typical New York poet forty years ago. 
N. P. Willis chose, though possessed of brilliancy, to be affected 
and hurried, and paid the penalty. Of Mrs. Sigourney he says: 
“*T regret that literary justice permits the critic to do no more than 
chronicle the death of herfame.’’ Fidelity to seenery and character 
explains the wide popularity which was won by Dr. Holland’s nar- 
rative poem ‘‘ Bitter Sweet’’ and the more sentimental ‘‘ Kath- 
rina.”” J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘* Neighbor Jackwood”’ surpasses 
entirely anything by Holiand as a prose drama faithful to the 
New England character and its environment. He speaks of Miss 
Edith M. Thomas as “‘ one who has strayed from the Elizabethan 
days into ours, with bright, gracious nature-chronicles, preludes to 
a chorus triumphant, many-voiced and long.’”? Helen H. Jack- 
son’s (H. H.) name out ranked at the time of her death that of 
any other ican woman who ever claimed the name of poet. 


Parriotic Reaper; or, Human Liberty Developed in 
Verse and Prose, from Various Ages, Lands, and Races, with 
Historical Notes. By Henry B. Carrington, U. S. A., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 8}x5. Price, $1.20. 

The great event of the year in the direction of patriotism in school 
is the issue of this reader. It presents 600 large pages of utter- 
ances that inspire good citizenship. One of the alarming tenden- 
cies of the day is the temptation to over-value sensational culture. 
Children do not read now, as they did twenty-five years ago, the 
heroic, i utterances of Patrick Henry, Samuei Adams, and 
Daniel Webster. If the school children from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age are taught to read this volume; if the teachers will 
see to it that its patriotic trend becomes their inspiration, there is 
hope for the fature of America. There are about four hundred se- 
lections, arranged in sixteen parts, teaching every phase of patriotism 
in all times and climes. No other school-book ever presented such 
a variety of authorities on any one subject. Most of the writers are 


authors, and are designed for lessons 


eminent men, and many of the selections were written especially 


for this volame. 
An Aip To Numerican CALcunarTion. 


Henry A. Jones. Southington, Conn. : Jones & Savage. 
7 x5, 202 pp. 
It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure in arithmet- 

ical ways that is neither cranky nor childish. We know of no way 
to give our readers a satisfactory idea of this work. In ten pages 
the subject of Addition is served up graphically ; in six, Prime and 
Composite Numbers are forcibly presented; Measures and Multi- 
ples receive more attention than we should expect in so sensible a 
work; in twenty-five pages Fractions are treated; then, and not 
till then, Multiplication is introduced, in seventeen pages; Divi- 
sion follows in fifteen ; Distributive Proportion is thoroughly 
taught; Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, are pre- 
sented in thirty-five pages; the Roots, Mensuration, etc., complete 
the book. The power of the book isin the ingenious presentation 
and the development of methods. There are many keen, suggest- 
ive remarks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows arith- 
metic as an art, that be has great skill in teaching it, and that to 
read this work will stimulate any teacher. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 
1889. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 
Boston : W. A. Wilde & Co. 345 pp., 9x6. 

Dr. Peloubet is an expert in the preparation of notes and aids on 
the Sunday-school lesson. So complete is the work done each year 
that seven volumes covering the cycle of the International Lessons 
is unparalleled as a commentary, dictionary, and illumination of 
the Bible. There are maps and charts innumerable. Each lesson 
is so exhaustively treated that there is usually a whole page of expla- 
nations, ———. and illustration for every verse or two of the 
text. In addition to this, under each leason is a specific discussion 
of the time, place, parallel accounts, the personages, and the asso- 
ciate secular history, with an introduction connecting it with the 
previous lesson. There are extensive library references, practical 
suggestions, and teacher’s aids. The series comprises gt eee 
lies,—The Little Ones’, Children’s, Intermediate, and Adults’. 
Tae Cuezzies. A Story. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. 

Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 280 pp., 8x5. 


Price, $1.50. 

This is a mother’s any & her children, and extends through 
twenty-three interesting chapters. Mrs. Chezzle s management of 
her little boys, and their enjoyment of the summer at ‘* Nipsit,’’ on 
Cape Cod, under the care of Captain Pepper, is pleasantly narrated. 
Mrs. Chuzzle’s trip to France to visit her brother, who was very ill, 
and to bring back her little niece, in case of his death, to live with 
her, in Boston, furnishes a thread upon which to hang many stories 
of foreign lands. Fortunately her brother did not die, but recov- 
ered, and accompanied Mrs. Ohuszle to Boston, taking his daughter 
with him. He proved to be a man of wealth, and entered into the 
missionary spirit aud plans of his good sister, and made all happy. 
Itgis a good story to read to the young children in the winter even- 


ings, around the open grate of the library. 


Primary Numrer Carps. Prepared by Miss Isabel 

Shove. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

These 240 examples, for the youngest children, upon cards to be 
passed through the class, furnish opportunity for an abundance of 
sight work in mental arithmetic, without undue draft upon the 
teacher’s originality, and will do away with the inevitable sameness 
when a teacher provides her own examples. The very laws of 
rythm lead a teacher to give similar combinations again and again. 

bere is no one thing in which the average teacher is more faulty 
than in the class of problems given pupils; but there are examples 
enough here, and an accompanying double-card gives fall direc- 
tions for variety in use, and also the answers, so that without hav- 
ing the card herself the teacher can know whether a child has the 
right answer, and has merely to watch the process by which he 
attains it, These cannot be commended too highly. 


How Men Propose. By Agnes Stevens. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 343 pp., 74x 5. 

was a funny idea to collect the ‘‘ proposing ”’ from 
more than one hundred novels, and show us not only ‘‘ how men 
propose,”’ but what is sometimes more to the purpose,—how wo- 
men answer. Among the authors quoted are: Miss Aleott, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Howard, Mrs. Stowe, Dickens, Mark Twain, Jas. 
Payne, Hawthorne, Geo. W. Cable, W. H. Bishop, Balzac, Al- 
drich, Boyesen, Ri , and Smollett. The great questions 
are arranged under heads, such as: The Youthful Proposal, 
Laurie’s to Amy, for example; The Humble Proposal, such as 
Budge helped his uncle make in Helen’s Babies; or, The Unsuc- 
cessful Proposal, like that made in The Fair Barbarian. The 
book is a ‘cute one, and ’twas a bright woman who compiled it. 


Scorcn Caps. By Jak, author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch 
Clab,”’ ** The Giant Dwarf,”’ ‘‘ Professor Johany,’’ ‘‘ Who Saved 
the Ship,’ ete. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 308 pp., 


7} x5. Price, $1.25. 
The thousands of young who have read the ‘‘ The River- 


side Museum,’’ ‘‘ Birehwood,’’ ‘‘ Fitch Club,’’ and other books of Agra. 


this popular author, will welcome this wholesome, new story. It 
has the merit of originality and good sense, portrays boys’ charac- 
teristics in a strong light, and by its entertaining incidents appeals 
to the interest of the young readers, while at the same time it 
abounds in valuable suggestions which tend to stimulate a love of 
nature and out-of-door life. The lessons it teaches of true manli- 
ness are of a standard excellence. Messrs. Crowell & Co. have an 
exceedingly valuable list of books for young people, by authors of 
high repute, and issued in the best style of the bookmaker’s art. 


AterBRA Lessons. No. 1—To Fractional Equations ; 
No. 2—Through Quadratic Equations; No. 3—Higher Algebra. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
Here are 100 pages, with from one to ten examples on a page, 

with an abundance of blank space on which to work out the sola- 

tions to be preserved, which is the ideal way of having a class work 
problems. There is no word of explanation, definition, or rule 
given, and no temptation to do slovenly work. The whole inspi- 
ration with this tablet is for the pupil to know thoroughly what he 
wants to do before he tries to do it, while on slate or waste paper 

ere is liability to carelessness about what he does and how he does 
it, so long as he does something about the problems. Now that so 
many states furnish books and stationery, there is no excase for 
not having the best in the best form. 


Cuoice Senections. By Charles Northend, A.M., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Teachers’ Assistant,’’ ‘‘ Teacher andiParent,”’ ete., ete. 
140 pp., 6x4. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This convenient and usefal manual contains about six hundred 
extracts in prose and verse from niore than 


i study. They show the sound jadgment of the able and dis- 
of the most respected veteran educators 
of New England. Every teacher of tact will welcome such a collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Memory Gems,” suited for use in lessons in language, 
memory, grammar, and English literature. Would the student 
have at hand the choice things written by the best authors, let him - 
obtain Northend’s Choice Selections. 


Tue ReEPosE Eeyrpr. A Medley. By Susan E. 
“The Land of the Pacbios,” ** The Storied 


ete. 391 pp., 7} x5. New York: John B. 

Alden. 

This finely illustrated book of twenty-two chapters is made up of 
allace, the author 


i apers ‘written by the wife of Gen. 
Tbe wee and are well calculated to interest and amuse the 
reader. They relate to journeys in Egypt, and a vast number of 
idealized incidents are charmingly told. The reader must not look 
in these pages for authentic history, for the author says frankly they 
were written ‘‘ to amuse rather than to instruct.” “* The Story of 
One Woman ”’ is woven into this tale, as are many others chat have 
appeared from the writer’s pen in periodical form. It is indeed a 
‘* medley,” but an exceedingly enjoyable one. 


Srortes oF Persons AND PLACES IN America. By 

Helen Ainslie Smith. Py George Rout- 

& Sons. Price, $1.50. 566 pp., 9x7. 

Hees Ainslie Smith needs no commendation to the readers of 
the JoURNAL. Admirable as is her essay style and letter-writing 
gift, she is equally skillful in book-making for young people. — This 
volume is avowedly largely a compilation, and the ingenuity is 
specially one of arrangement. The routine historical seq&ence 
method has no place here, the plan being to group history, geog- 
raphy, and biography through geographical associations, giving the 
stories the attractiveness that inheres in living realities of places 
known or known about, the personal interests, and the events of the 
day. The work is profusely illustrated. 


Tue Scuoot Pronouncer, BaseD oN WessteR’s 
BRIDGED DicTioNARY. By William Henry P. Phyfe. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 366 pp. 64g x 5. _ Price, $1.25. 
The rage for correct pronunciation is almost as intense just now 

as that for spelling was a few years ago. There are several reasons 

for this, one of which is the attention paid to elocution and oratory 
by special schools; another, the demand for clear articulation ip 
singing ; but above all it is a necessity in connection with the use of 

a stenographer. People speak fifty times as much as they write 

and yet pronunciation has received much less attention than spell- 

ing. This volume is distinctively a teacher’s book. It is the most 
complete, easily understvod, moat thoroughly usable of the books 
that have yet appeared. 


PracticaL Exercises IN ANALYSIS AND ParsInG. By 
Lamont Stilwell. New York: W, D. Kerr, 16 Astor Place. 
103 pp., 7x5. Paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 

This manual is designed for the use of pupils who are already 
somewhat familiar with the elements of English grammar, and is 
systematically arranged for class use and adapted to any standard 
textbook on the subject. The extracts are well chosen, and it con- 
tains two thousand practical questions. For a review of English 
grammar and supplementary work in the study of the structure of 
the , it is a work of great convenience and value, 


On tHe Stupy or Worps. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 348 pp. 7x4. 
Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Trench remains the authority in word-study. His studies 
have taken a wide range, have always been critical, reliable, and 
entertaining. When such a work as the Study of Words is car! 
ried into its twentieth edition it needs no other indorsement. 
Thirty-seven years ago the first edition was issued and a multitude 
of books have been issued on the general subject since then, but it 
is safe to say that the demand for this work is still as great as for 
any of its rivals, however recently published. 


D. C. Hears & Co., Boston, have now ready the 
second volume of the ‘‘ Students’ Series of German Novelettes for 
Home and Schagl.’’ Selected from the best modern writers. Ap- 
pended to the volumes are etymological, grammatical, and explan- 
atory notes on the text by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, 60 cts. 
per volume. In this second volume are six short stories, selected 
from well-known authors, with reference to simplicity of style and 
wealth of phraseology. These tales are of a sprightly and cheerful 
character, while those in the first volume were somewhat somber in 
tone. 


Roserts Broruers, Boston, have ready a book by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ entitled, 
With Sa’di inthe Garden, or, The Book of Love, being the ‘‘ Ishk”’ 
or third chapter of the ‘‘ Bostfin”’’ of the Persian poet Sa’di. It 
represents a dialogue held in the garden of the ‘‘ Taj-Mahal’’ at 
The descriptions of Taj, the mausoleum built by Shah 
Jahan to his favorite Sultana Moomtazi-Mahul, are strikingly beau- 
tiful. The Taj is built of white marble, and is so remarkable that 
it is called ‘‘ A Poem in Marble,”’ and also ‘‘ The Marble Queen of 
Sorrow.”” The bulk of this production, by the author of the 
famous poem, ‘“‘ The Light of Asia,” is original, although some 
sections of it are taken directly from the Persian, and are printed 
in Italics, while other passages imitate the Persian manner. A few 
quoted lines will give the reader some conseption of the Taj : 


bd * All lily-white 
In the green garden upon Jomaa’s shore!” 


** Matchless, perfect in form, a miracle 
Of grace, and tenderness, and sym » 
Pearl-pure against the sapphire of the sky! - 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Easy Readings for Little Ones; By A. B. Guilford.——Eas Readi ing Leadie ts 
Puvitchieenentary Reading; by A. B. Guilford. New York: hers’ 
One Hundred Choi 
Garret Selections for Readings and Recitations. Phila- 
English ; elsh 
Lessons in King! tah by Alfred H. Welsh, M.A., price 42 cts. Chi- 
wie _Lactare Notes; by Peter T. Austen, Ph.D. New York: John 
The Countess Eve; by J. H. Shorth : —Old Son 
Drawings; by Edwin A. Abber & ‘Alfred Rog Yorks Bros. 
by Wm. Shakespeare; price 10 cts. New York: Uas- 


Romeo and Juliet; 
Abridged by Condensation and Explanation; by Prof. C. C. Schaeffer. 


sell & Co. 
Philndel hia: Charl 
aries, Brother & Co. 
Old ant New Astronomy, Vols. 
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[Written for the 
TWO VIEWS. 


BY HATTIE B, FARRINGTON. 


Ah me, ah me, that the world should be 

So fair without, so foul within! 

For the purest soul has some taint of sin, 
And same blight will fall on the stoutest tree. 


Oh joy, oh joy, without allo 

That this weeld fo 00 fale and ight! 
For the darkest soul has some ray of light, 
And the weakest thing God will not destroy. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 
1889, APPOINTED IN OPEN SESSION BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
wHE ART DEPARTMENT, G. H. BARTLETT. 


Art Department.—The Committee on Exhibits appointed by the 
Art Department herewith presents its report : 

Since committees on indastrial and manual work exist in those 
‘departments, this committee has confined itself to such schools as 
‘teach drawing as the language of form, judging the completeness 
‘and educational character of the course and the relative excellence 
‘as shown by the exhibits. The institutions are classified as public 
‘colleges. 

Massachusetts sends five exhibits; California four; New York, 
Ullinois, and Missouri two each ; and Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kan- 
‘sas, Oregon, Minnesota and Tennessee one each. 

Where the supervision in the high schoo! differs from that of the 
lower grades, each has received a separate report. 

The Public School Work shows a marked advance over previous 
‘exhibits. The most logical and complete courses are from St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Oakland, Cal. ; and 
Worcester, Mass. 

_ St. Louis excels in clay work and object-drawing, St. Paul and 
‘Worcester in color, and Chicago in elementary design. Oakland 
‘shows remarkably good work in the development and construction 
‘of paper models. It is to be regretted that the state does not 
require freehand representation of the appearance of objects in con- 
nection with the geometrical work. 

A beginning has been made in Hays City, Kansas, which must 
be encouraged and supplemented by some educational system. 

The San Francisco public schools make excellent exhibits of map- 
drawing in all grades, and the work of the Broadway Grammar 
School in drawing directly from the living model, even in the lower 
grades, is unique. 

The Boys’ High School is especially commendable for its prac- 
tical methods of studying geometric problems, and the Girls’ High 
School for careful copies from the flat. It is regretted that the 
object work in this school is nc‘ as fully developed. 

Therfe is a commendable lack of ‘‘ copy work’’ throughout the 
entire exhibit of the schools of Portland, Oregon. The map-draw- 
ing is good. 

The exhibit from Muskegon, Mich., ie quite complete; the best 
‘work being in copies from the flat. The light and shade work from 
~objects in both this exhibit and the last-mentioned is evidently 
‘ carried on under the disadvantages of poor illumination. 

The exhibit of the high school, Medford, Mass., shows how well 
‘ machine-drawing can be executed in pencil. 

Normal Schools, —Preéminent among the exhibits of the Art De- 
) partment stands that of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, both 
for technical excellence and for the scope and completeness of its 
‘course. Beginning with a year of elementary drawing, there are 
‘classes in painting, modeling, scientific work, and the figure; while 
‘the subject of design, both elementary,and applied, runs throughout 
the course, Students and graduates of this school are employed in 
#0 many sections of the country that it may well be called the 

mother of public school instruction in industrial drawing. Fora 
systematic and logical course, for fullness of exhibit and for high 
standard of excellence, it stands unrivaled. 

The Cook County exhibit is remarkable for a very unique collec- 
tion of colored relief maps and for wood-carving. It also shows a 
new departure in the application of drawing to other studies. 

The exhibit of the St. Louis Normal School is limited in scope, 
and hardly explains the normal character of its teaching. 

Evening Schools. —The most complete exhibit is that of South 
Boston, Mass., which shows excellent work in light and shade and 
mechanical drawing. it is the only school exhibiting models in 
connection with ship-drafting. 

Worcester attempts the study of the living model, and has good 
architectural work. 

The Lincoln School of San Francisco has practical work in ma- 
chine and architectural design. 

Academies and Colleges.—The exhibit shown by Swarthmore 
College is worthy of mention from the fact that it is entirely devoid 
of the elements called “show work;”’ everything being of  thor- 
oughly practical character; the drawings placed upon the walls 
show, in a clear manner, the arrangement of the course, one exer- 
cise following the other in the same order that they were given to 
the classes. The mechanical drawings were made in connection 


- with manual work which unfortunately is not represented ; but all 


the drawings except the purely scientific have been used in the 


nature, and is excellent in geometrical drawing. , 
: The Clara Conway Institute of Memphis, Tenn., although lack- 
ing in edacational sequence, shows good color-work. 

Livermore College of California has very good map-drawing. 

In many of the exhibits, especially those from normal schools 
and colleges, there seems to be a lack of system. This is a serious 
defect. No institution can do educational work without a logical 
course of instruction. 

In connection with the work jn light and shade, the committee 
wishes to call attention to the poor illumination under which many 
of the studies have been made. In order that the principles involved 
be clearly understood by the pupil there must be but one direction 
of light. Otherwise cross shadows, uncertainty of contour, and a 
lack of solidity will confuse the student. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT H. MUNSELL, Mass., Chairman. 
Miss R. F. ENG.isu, California. 
W. G. Raymonp, California. 
J. J. McDAvg, California. 
F. J. RICHARDSON, Minnesota. 
Henky T. BAILey, Massachusetts. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ANNUAL INSTITUTES OF THE TEACHERS OF HUNTERDON, 
SOMERSET, AND BERGEN CouNTIxs.—SomE New JERSEY 
Epvucators.—A Visir TO THE COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS, 


It was the privilege of the writer to take part in the exercises of 
the annual institutes of the teachers of Hunterdon, Somerset, and 
Bergen Counties. The first was a union institute of the teachers 
of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, and was held at Somerville, 
Nov. 21, 22, and 23. Supts. E. M. Heath and Wm. T. F. Ayers 
were the presiding officers. Rev. Edward G. Reed, of the State 
Board of Education, delivered a masterly opening address, which 
received a neat response from State Superintendent Fuller. 
Madam C. West van Helden, of Philadelphia, discussed drawing, 
and Miss Emma Johnson, of White House Station, N. J., elocu- 
tion. H. W. Bearee, of New York City, gave some valuable in- 
struction in penmanship; Charles H. Gleason, of Newark, in meth- 
ods of teaching history; and Austin Apgar, of the Trenton Nor- 
mal School, in map-drawing. Supt. Charles Jacobus, of New 
Brunswick, one of the deservedly bes* known of New Jersey's edu- 
cators, gave an entertaining evening lecture on ‘‘ A Teacher’s Va- 
cation, or Log Cabin Life in the Maine Woods.’’ Principal Wm. 
M. Giffin, of Newark, another live and energetic worker, gave an 
eminently praetical talk on geography teaching. Supt. B. C. 
Gregor;, of Trenton, made an earnest plea for the state reading 
circle, and explained its workings in his usually attractive way. 
Dr. Nicholas Marray Butler, of whom New Jersey is justly proud, 
handled the subject of the teacher's use of history, as only Dr. 
Butler could bave handled it. The Tonic Sol-fa system was clearly 
explained by its enthusiastic master, Theodore F. Seward, of East 
Orange, N. J. Number and form, primary work, language teach- 
ing, and supplementary reading were the subjects discussed by the 
An important feature of the institute was Miss Mary B. Dennis’ 
lecture on the ‘‘ Drama of Creation,’’ a lecture of great merit. 
Miss Dennis is a lady of fine womanly bearing, and possesses many 
of the natural gifts of oratory. Her earnestness, fine imagination, 
and clear descriptive powers render her lectures thoroughly enjoy- 
able. The teachers of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties are 
wide awake and progressive. Salaries are very fair, and school 
terms average from nine to ten months. With such thoroughly 
efficient leaders as Principal Alexander P, Kerr of Lambertville, 
and Charles E. Boss of Plainfield, each supported by a corps of 
earnest and capable teachers, the advancement of educational inter- 
ests in Hunterdon and Somerset Counties is assured. 

The institute of the teachers of Bergen County was held at Hacken- 
sack, Nov. 26, 27, and 28. A leading feature of the institute was 
the exhibition of pupils’ work, the leading spirit of which was 
Supt. John Terhune. The written work, drawing, paper folding, 
weaving, and sewing, spoke volumes for the activity of Saperintend- 
ent Terhune and the efficiency of the teachers under his super- 
vision. Supt. F. R. Brace, of Camden County, read a thoughtful 
paper on the ‘‘ Grading of Country Schools.’’ Miss M. E. Habberton, 
of Elizabeth, gave a practical talk ou ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Draw- 
ing.”’ Miss Carrie E. McGuire, of Long Branch, read a well- 
prepared paper on ‘‘Elocution.”” Miss Mary B. Dennis conducted 
an instructive class exercise in natural history. Deputy State Su- 
perintendent Houck, of Pennsylvania, always genial, won new 
laurels from his pleasant talks on ‘‘ Primary Work.’ Superin- 
tendent Gregory, Professor Seward, and Superintendent Jacobus 
gave talks, and acquitted themselves in their usually creditable 


lead her educational movements. Col. Charles W. Faller, although 
not a teacher, has evinced characteristic earnestness and energy: 
Possessing a remarkable perception of the needs of the state, to- 
gether with a high degree of executive ability, he has grasped the 
situation as perhaps few trained schoolmen could have done. Der. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the College for the Training 
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that is 
tion, —an acquisition to the actual working forces of the state 
not to be overestimated, Prin, William M. Giffin, president of the 


New Jersey looks with pride, and justly so, upon the men who | 


whose clear and attractive articles on 
educational subjects have endeared his name to the readers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, is as attractive and versatile in person 
as he is in print. Supt. B. C. Gregory, to whom the success of the 
State Reading Circle is largely due, is a man of fine parts,—keen 
in intellect, pleasing in expression, and enthusiastic in action, 
Supt. Charles Jacobus is another of New Jersey's recognized lead- 
ers. He is an educator of character and worth, and has done much 
toward advancing the teacher’s profession in the state. It was 
pleasing to hear, on every hand, the recognition of the good work 
done by Supt. C. E. Meleney while at Patterson. The teachers of 
New Jersey feel that in his departure they have sustained an irrep- 
arable loss. 

One of the pleasant features of my trip to New Jersey was a visit 
to the College for the Training of Teachers, in New York City, the 
best equipped and best conducted institution of the kind in the 
country. Its president, Dr. Nicholas Marray Butler, is one of the 
keenest thinkers, one of the most skillful in the application of ed- 
ucatioual principles, and one of the clearest expounders of progres- 
sive thought on this side of the Atlantic. It was Dr. Butler's pur- 
pose to make the college a purely training school for teachers; and 
with what remarkable tenacity that purpose is being carried out a 
visit to the institution will reveal. Although established less than 
two years ago, the college is already thoroughly organized, —estab- 
lished on a solid working basis,—and numbers among its under- 
graduates many teachers of experience and reputation who have 
come hither from all parts of the United States, Great care has 
been exercised in the selection of instructors, accepting only such as 
are of broad culture and liberal experience. Among these, besides 
Dr. Butler, are J. F. Woodhull, professor of natural sciences, and 
distinguished for his skill in the manufacture of home-made appara- 
tus; Arthur Wesley Chase, professor of mechanical drawing and 
wood-working ; Julia Hawks Oakley, professor of domestic econ- 
omy; Hannah J. Carter, professor of industrial art; Angeline 
Brooks, professor of kindergarten methods; and Ada L. Fairfield, 
professor of history, and lecturer on methods of teaching. The 
methods and teaching appliances are the most approved, and the 
whole tone and inflaence of the college thoroughly progressive and 
practical. WILL 8. Monror, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

Tae Merropo.is As A Lirerary City.—Tue Arr Lysti- 
TUTE.—MUSICAL AND LITERARY New- 
BURY Rererence LipkAry.—NkED oF A University, * 
Chicago has not attained to sufficient age to rank as a literary 

city. Its population is heterogeneous, with but one sentiment com- 

mon to all,—namely, to make money; and so dominant is this idea 
that a monetary value is placed even upon learning. ‘This is notice- 
able in the large number of private and technical schools, such as 
business and medical colleges, law schools, and schools of phar- 
macy. Willit pay? Can the knowledge which I may acquire be 
converted into dollars and cents? are the leading questions asked by 
the student who applies himself only to that branch of learning 
which is most likely to be of practical value to him in his vocation, 

An intelligent lady, after examining the work done by art students, 

remarked, ‘‘It is really very creditable, but will it sell?’’ Still, 

many of our citizens who have made their money and laid up some- 
thing for a rainy day, are devoting much time and thought to in- 
tellectual culture. 

The Art Lustitute has been thronged during the past week with 
visitors to view the Ehrich collection of about one hundred and sixty 
pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools, loaned by Mr. Louis 
Ehrich, of Colorado Springs. Mr. C. L. Hatehinson, president of 
the Institute, is a typical Chicagoan, a prosperous business man, @ 
thorough gentleman, and a liberal patron of the fine arts. The 
beautiful chapel of Saint Paul’s Church, on Prairie Avenue, in 
which a free kindergarten is maintained, was designed by him ; it 
is a model of refined taste, and would delight the heart of a Ruskin, 

Lovers of music find the series of Apollo concerts, conducted by 
Mr. Wm. Tomlins, all that can be desired. The first concert, on 
Friday evening, was a grand success, Every seat in Central Music 
Hall was sold several days in advance. A meeting is held every 
Saturday in the Art Institute for the study of Faust, which is well 
attended. 

Rey. Lloyd Jenkins Jones conducts his literary classes with his 
usual success in All Soul’s Church, The Emersom class meets 
every Monday evening. 

One of the most potent factors toward making Chicago a literary 
center will be the magnificent Reference Library, founded upon the 
| Newbury bequest of about $3,000,000. The new building will be 
erected upon the site of the old Newbury homestead, on the vorth 
side. At present the library oceupies No. 838 Ontario St. It is 
expected that the work upon the new building will commence in 
the spring. ‘Those who, like Robert Elsmere, ** have got down be- 
low the surface, and are beginning to feel the joys of digging,’’ will 
find the Newbury library to be to them all that the Murewell library 
was to bim in the development of his intellectual life. Something 
of everything is there,—philosophy, theology, history, and phil- 
ology. Moving on from case to case, every one of which is distinctly 
labeled, the genius and comprehensive understanding of librarian 
| Pools is discernible. Not a moment's time need be wasted by one 
lie search of facts. Here, for instance, is a room devoted to Amer- 
ican history ; another, to the history of states separately; and still 
another, to the individual histories of cities separately, Valuable 
| works on political history and geography fill the shelves within easy 
‘reach. The theological student may leara all about Arninianism, 
Buddhism, or Lutherism. The lover of music will find the finest 
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musical authority.in the front room of the third floor, where 
he may inspect the scores of the masters. Every thing is there, 
from the opera in New York to early Spanish music, or the 
music of the middle ages. The art literature is equally fine. 
Devotees of fashion, in search of antique costumes, can glean 
information from the gorgeously illustrated volames of Le Cus- 
tumes Ilistorique of all the nations. Not only are the styles 
of dress represented, but the interiors of the homes of the 
different periods. Taking into consideration the diffuseness of the 
city, the library is quite central, and accessible from all parts of the 
city. Owing to the immense distances, centralization of thought 
has been, and continues to be, very difficult. Each man is com- 

lied by force of circumstances to think for himself, and the result 

that there is more independent thinking done to the square inch 
in Chicago than in any other city on the globe. 

The question upon which the best thought is being expended is 
the founding of a Chicago University. It will require the evdpera- 
tion of the thinkers of every department of knowledge. The great- 
est perseverance and disinterestedness will be necessary, but we 
have men who are eqaal to the undertaking. W. M. 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 


The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association convened at Gal- 
liopolis on Friday afternoon, Nov. 30. Owing to the very inclem- 
ent weather, the attendance from the country was not large; but 
many of the leading teachers were present. Rio Grande College 
was well represented, both in numbers and good work; also the 
following surrounding towns came out in full force: Athens, Mari- 
etta, Nelsonville, McArthur, Zaleska, Pomeroy, Middleport, and 
across the line, Huntington, W. Va. 

The meeting was called to order by Frank S. Coultrap, of Nel- 
sonville, and after prayer by Rev. R. M. Coulter, Captain J. C. 


Hutsinpiller, president of the Galliopolis Board of Education, de- 
livered the address of welcome, which was worthy of the man,—full 
of good-will and good wishes, eliciting from the large and enthusi- 
astic audience continued use, which gave the fullest assurance 
of heartfelt appreciation. 
whose address was next in order, Prof. J. W. Jones of Rio Grande 
College was called out. He responded in his usual happy style, 
with the best educational thought of the times. Following this, 
some excellent vocal music was rendered by the grammar schools 
of the city. Professor Coultrap then announced the president of 
the Association, Dr. J. M. Davis of Rio Grande College, who de- 
livered a very scholarly inaugural address. The Doctor chose for 
his theme, ‘* What is it te educate?’’ His analysis of the true 
teacher was clear, forcible, and logical. 


EVENING SESSION. 


After opening exercises, consisting of selections rendered on the 
large pipe organ by Professor Neal, the audience was delightfully 
entertained by a recitation given by Miss Kate Findlay, of the de- 
partment of elocution of the Ohio University. Dr. John Hancock, 
school commissioner of Ohio, delivered the annual address, which 
was in itself a fine ag! production, and delivered in a manner 
highly pleasing to all. The subjectof the address was, ‘‘ Teaching 
—Mechanical and Dynamical.’’ He drew a sharp contrast between 
the two kinds of teaching indicated. His quotation from Carlyle, 
** How can he give kindling in whose own inward bosom barns no 
live coal ?’’ followed by appropriate application, aroused intense 
interest, and many a teacher present was prompted to begin the 
work of self-examination in search of the live coal. The Doctor 
then asked and fully answered the question, ‘‘ What is the source 
of the teacher’s power ?’’ ‘‘ Aspiration and inspiration is the live 
coal.’’ This kindles the fire of investigation, and that lights the 
lamp of knowledge and wisdom, and warms the germs of liberty 
and growth until they expand, blossom, and fructify into completed 


SATURDAY. 


After the opening exercises a rage on Civics was presented by 
Supt. R. E. Rayman, of Logan. The paper was a thoughtful pre- 
sentation of the needs of our common s¢hools as to the subject of 
preparation for citizenship, and was a valuable contribution to the 
work of the Association, 

The paper was dis.assed by C. K. Wells, L. D. Bonebrake, J. 
J. Allison, avd others, 

‘Tbe next paper was by Miss S. P. Pearce, of the Marietta High 
School. Sabjcet: The Teacher's Inheritance. Some of the pleas- 
ing features of the teacher's inheritance, e.g, the association of 
great names, the incentive to right doing, the writton love, the op- 
portunity to study character, the drill in self-control and celf-direct- 
ing, and many others, as pointed out by the paper, could not have 
other than an inspiring effect on the teacher. The matter was ex- 
cecdiogly well chosen, and well received. 

Discussion by Superintendeut Coultrap and others. 

Supt. Joseph Ray, of McArthur, presented an excellent paper 
on the works of Sir Walter Seott. Discussion by Mc. Campbell, 
the colored poet of Charleston, W. Va. 

AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session began by a Yeas oy Literature by Supt. 
James M. Lee, of Huntivgton, W. Va. The paper answered three 
very interesting questions as to the teaching of literature in the 
schools: Why?” **Hiow?”? and ** When?’’ Among the many 

ood things of the Association this ranks among the best. Mr. 
not ouly knows how to write, but also how tw read, as attested 
by numerous illustrations in connection with the paper. The sub 
jret of the p»per was discussed in a very interesting manuer by 
Miss Findiay, avd also by Mr. Skinner, of Kyger. 

The address of Prof. William Hoover, of the Ohio University, 
was one of unusual value, 

Officers. 


The following officers were elected for next year: President— 
J. J. Allison, of Galliopolis. Seoretary aud Treasurer—Miss Kate 
Boyd, of Athens. Execative Uommittee—De. Wm. Hover, of 
Athens; Sapt. Joseph Ray, of McArthur; H. A. Branderbury, 
of Galliopulis. 

Adjuuraed to meet at the call of the Executive Committee. 

©. DavIpson. 


n the absence of Supt. O. K. Wells, | pose 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MIDWINTER MEETINGS. 


Name of Organization. Place. Time. 
Mississippi S. T. A. - - Jackson, Dee. 26-28. 
California S. T. A. - Sacramento, Dee. 27-29. 
Sonth Dakota T. A. - - Redfield, Dee. 26-28. 
Nebraska S. T. A. - - Liocoln, Meh. 27-29. 
N. A. Seh Com’rsand Supts. Y. City, Jan. 22. 
Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A. Washington, Meh. 6-8. 
Wisconsin S. T. A. - - Madisoa, Dee. 26-28. 
Minnesota Co. Supts. and E. Assoc. St. Paul, Dee, 26-28. 
lowa Council of Ei. and S. T. A. » Des Moines, Dec. 26-29 
Michigan S. T. A. oy Lansing, Dee. 26-28. 
New Jersey S. T. A. - Trenton, 
Maine State Pedagogical Soc. Auburn, . 27-29. 
Indiana S.T. A. - - - Indianapolis, Dec. 28. 
Illinois S. T. A. - - Springfield, Dee. 26-28. 
ColoradoS.T. A. - - = Denver, Dee. 2928. 
Kansas S. T. A. - - + Topeka, . Dee. 26-28. 
Northeast Missouri T. A. - Mexico, Des, 26-28. 
North Nebraska T. A. - Columbus, Dec. 26-28. 

ALABAMA, 
Several of the leading dailies are making a vigorous crusade for 


an advance in the appropriation. The Montgomery A/vertiser 
kept standiog in its columns for several days, just before the legis- 
lature met, a column showing the alarming illiteracy in the state. 
The progressive element everywhere is awake to the fact that, if 
immigration from the North is to be expected, the schools of the 
state must be improved. 


COLORADO. 
The follo is the of the fourth annual session of the 
Colorado State neciad Eeentietion, to be held at the high school 


building in Denver, December 26, 27, and 28 : 

Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 26.—Manual Training in Connection with 
the Public Schools; H. F. A. Kleinshmidt, Denver. How Should 
Grammar be Taught; Miss Maud Bell, Fort Collins. 

Evening Session.—Address by the President of the Association; 
Eugene OU. Stevens, Central. Criticisms on the Word Method; Miss 
alone, Denver. 

COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

Thursday Morning, Lec. 27.—Aadress by the President of Section; 
H. A. Howe, Denver. Ethics in the High School: How Best Culti- 
vated; Miss Cora McDonald, Cheyenne, Wyoming. What Subjects 
Should be Taught in aie Schools, and to What Extent ? P. W. Search, 
— Pueblo. The College Course: Its Aim; W. O. Thompson, 

ogmont. 

The annual meeting of the County Superintendents will be held 
Thursday morning, Dec. 27, at the same time as the College and High 
School Section, with the following program: 

President’s Address; L. 8. Cornell, Denver. Obstacles to Progress, 
H. Bowman, Clear Creek. State Course of Study and its Application; 
Fred Dick, Las Animas. School Officers an Index of the School, J. L. 
Howe, Rio Graude. Proposed Changes in School Law (special refer- 
ence to changes in county bigh schools) ; State Superintendent. 

Afternoon Session.—A ery of a State Course of Study; Miss Jessie 
A. Wright, Montezuma. hat Training and what Education Should 
be Required of Teachers in Ungraded Schools; L. Du P. Syle, Boulder. 
A Graded Course in Country; J. P. Jackson, Colorado City ; Ungraded 
vs. Graded Schools; Miss Edith Campbell, Pueblo. 

Friday Morning, Dec. 28.—Music in the Public Schools; W. J. White- 
man, West Denver. American Civics; W. C. Thomas, Fort Morgan. 
Judicions Questioning; P. M. Condit, Delta. An Ideal Schoolmaster; 
Lewis J. Rote, Parkers. 

Afternoon Session.—Reports of Committees and action thereon. 
“Not in Textbooks” ; C, O. Broxon, Leadville. Why do our Boys 
Leave Schoul before Graduation? Lee Champion, Salida. Why do our 
Pupils Fail in Arithmetic ? H. M. Hale, Boulder. 

The railroads of the state are at present considering the pene 
of making a holiday rate of one fare for the round trip from all points 
in the state to Denver and return. Tickets good from December 24 to 
January 2. Should they do so the companies will advertise to that 
on. s not, then they will make a rate of one and one-fifth fare for 

¢ round trip. 

The following special hotel rates will be made to those attending 
the association: St. James, $2.50 per day; .American, $2.00 per day; 
Capitol, $1.50 per day. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

At the next meeting of the Illinois Teachers’ Association, to be 
held in Springfield Dee. 26-28, the board of directors uf the Read- 
ing Circle wiil select books for the next year. Any criticisms of 
the work of this year, or suggestions for that of next, will be grate- 
fully received. Help us to make the best possible course of reading 
for the year 1889-90. On Thursday morning, Dec. 27, the ques- 
tion of the advisability of organizing a Pupils’ Reading Circle will 
be brought before the Association. Whether in favor of such a 
movement or not, please be present and help to settle the question 
wisely. 


INDIANA. 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Piymouth Church, Indianapolis, Wednesday, Thars- 
day, and Friday, Dee. 26, 27, 28, 1883, General program : 

Wednesday Evening, 8 o’clock.—Address of retiring Prest., Mrs. E. 
M. Mektae, Pref. of Lit. Pardue Univ. Lnaugural address, Lewis H. 
Jones, supt. tndianapotis schuols. 

Thuredty, 9 a.m.—The scope and Chara ter of the Elementary 
Schuo s. J. W. Layne, Supt. Evansviile schools. The High School an 
Kesential Partof ue echool System; J. A. Zeller, Prin. Lafayette High 


School. 


Afternoon. — The Relation of the Instruction in each Grade to that BRA nnn J 


Grade and to the System; W. #*. L Sanders. Supt. Cambridge Cit 
schools Observation and Experiment Essential in the Study Chit. 
dren; Lille J. Martin, tudiavapolis Hizh School. The Scientific Me- 
the diu Metaphysics Lilustrated; 8 8S Parr. 

Evening — Annual Leeure, * The Windows of the Soul; 
Shati the Common Schools Teach?” W. T. Harris. 

Friday 9a. m.—The Kaucational Value of Manual Training; A. H. 
Keuneds, Supt. its Relation to the 
Community —Competitive ; Judges: Hon. D. P. Baldwin 

Wiley, Prof, Cyrus W. Hodgin. 

Afiernoon. — Children’s Reading Circle. 

COUNTY AND VILLAGE 

The County and Village School Section will meet Wednesday, Dec. 26. 

Forevom — Our bistrict Schools: Their Present Status se | Methods 
of Improvement, G.L Harding, M. A., Middlebury, Ind. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 
The High School Section will meet on Wednesday, 10 o’clock, Dec. 26. 
A good program is in course of preparaticn. 
INDIANA COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 
Indiana College Association will meet at the New Deniscn a 


The 
rsday, Dec. 27. Among the speakers will be the followidg; 
Vaybinger, of Muvre’s Hill College; Dr, D. W. Bruwy 


ou ; Dr. Richard H. Dabney, of State University; 
Prot. of Earlham College; Prof. B. W. Evermap, 
State Normal Scuvvl; Prot. Wm. L. Ames, of the Rose Polytechyic ; 
Pres. A. K. Beuton, of Butler University; Prof. 5.5. Parr, of De Puuw 
University; Prof. O. W. Pentzer, of Hartsville University ; Prot. H. 
A. Huston, of Purdue University. 
INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, 
The Indiana Academy of Science will meet in ludianapolis, Dec. 25 
26, 27. The opening address by Dr. J. P. D. Juhu, at 7 30, Dee. 25. Any 
oue expecting £ present a paper should report at once to Prof. ©, a. 
o, Terr aute. 

Whee deea rates on railroads will be given to members holding certifi- 
cates. Tickets gooa from Dec. 26 to Jan. 3. 

The hotel arrangements are liberal, aud every attention will be given 
to insure the teachers of the state a pleasant meeting. 


MISSOURI. 


The program of the twelfth annual session of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, to be held in the Ferris Grand Opera 
House, Mexico, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, embraces the following 


features : 

Wednesday Beening .— Address, Education and Citizenship; W. 0. 
Gray, Louisiana, Mo. 

Thursday Forenoon.—The Leadership of the Teacher; L. E. Wolfe, 
Moberly. Dondugen and — of our Schvol system; State Supt. 
W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City. 

Afternoon Session.—The Aim and the End; T. H. Austin, Duluth, 
Minn. How to kaaeness Children in the Study of Natural History ; 
k. R. Rowley, Curryville. 

Evening Bession—Lllustrated Lecture on Physical Science; Prof. 
M. J. Thompson, Columbia. 

Friday Forenoon.—Music in the Public Schools with Chart Ilustra- 
tions; Miss Miriam B. Davis, Macon. Discipline; L. F. Hall, Mont- 
gomery City. 1s Teaching a Learned Professivn ? k. B. D. Sinousun, 


ana, Mo. 
afte Session.—The Training School; J. T. Muir, Kirksville. 


Afternoon 
Historical Map Drawing; H.C. Penn, Columbia. 

Evening Session.—Banquet at Central Kingo Hotel; Master of Cere- 
monies, A. McMillan, Mexico. 

Hotel Rates.— Windsor hotel, per day, $1.25: Central Ringo, per day, 
$1.25; Roberts House, per day, $1.00, 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual convention of County Superintendents of Schools of 
the State of Minnesota will be held in the capitol building, St. 
Paul, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The following is the program : 


Wednesday, 7.30 p. m.—President’s Address: ‘The Necessit 
Professional Basis in our School System.” Suggestions of 
State Supt. D. L. Kiehle. 

Thursday Forenoon.—Uniformity in Teachers’ Examinations; Supt. 
C. L. Greeuough. Three-minute ports from the Field, py Superin- 
tendents, by roil call. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—How to Promote the Introduction of Libraries in 
Rural Schovis; Supt. J. H. Chapman. How to Make School Libraries 
Most Profitable; Supt. C. D. Beiden. 

friday Forenoon.—The Grading of Common Schools; Supt. A. M. 
Sperry. Report of the Legislative Committee. 

Friday, 2 p. m.—Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. 

All of the railroads of the state will return members tu their homes 
at one third of the regular fare. 

President—A. E, Kugstrom, of Goodhue County. Secretary—Supt. 
C. L. Greenough, of Dakota County. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation will take place in the Hall of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, St Paul, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 26, 27, 28. 
Outline of Program : : 

Wednesday, Dec. 26, 8p. m.—The Physical Aspect of Brain Culture; 
Talbot Jones, M. D., 8t. Paul. The Physiology of Teaching; L. W. 
Chaney, Jr., Varieton College. 

Thursday, Lec. 27, 9 a. m.—The President’s Address. Normal 
Schvovis in the United States; Eaward Searing, Prest. State Normal 
School, Mankato. What dves Special Tratuiug do for the Teacher? W. 
A. Shoemaker, State Normal School St. Cloud. The United States Ge- 
ological survey: a Factor in Good Government; C. W..tHail, State Uni- 


versity. 

Afternoon Session.—The Relation of our Schools to the Business 
Interests of the state; W.S. Pattee, Dean of University Law Schuvol. 
History in our High and Normal Schools; J. H. Lewis, Supt. city 
schools, Hastings. 

Evening Session.—A social reunion of Minnesota Teachers. 
Among the attractions of the occasion will be Select Reading and 
Choice Music. 

Friday, Dec. 28,9 a. m.—Music in the Public Schools of Minnesota; 
C. H. Cougdon, Supt. of Music in city schools, St. Paul, with class of 

ups. Handicaps; J. H. Cummings, Supt. city schovis, Moorhead. 

he Minnesota State School of Agriculture; W. W. Peudergast, Prin. 
of the State School of Agriculture. 

Afternoon Session.— civil Government in Common Schools, J. C. 
Bryaut, Prin. Humboldt School, 8. Paul. Kemarks by the Hon. D. L. 
Kieble, Supt. of Pub. lustr. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin Railroads leading to St. Paul will sell re- 
turn tickets fur one third tare to such Meniwers of the assucialion as 
have paid full fare to St. Paul. 

Hotel Ryan: single rovms, $3.00 per day; two occupying one bed, 
$5.00 per day. Merchants Hotel: $2.00 abd $2.50 per vay, according to 
location of room, Windsor Hotel, $2.00 per day. Clarendon Hotel, 


$1.75 per day. 


of a 
ork; 


NEW YORK. 


The New York State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superiotendents wiil hoid its tuirty-fourth annual meeting in 


Address; W. ure; Albert 8. 


the American Museum of Natural Histury, New York City, Tues- 
day, Weduesday, and Thursday, January 8, 9, and 10, 1859. The 
fullowing is the program : 

Forenoon.—Address; Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, Supt. of 
ruction, Aibany, N. Y. 

Tuesday Afternoon —State Aid and State Inspection for Parochial 
Schools; School Com’r 4, L. Lusk, Binghampton. Form Study and 
Denes in the Public Schools of ihe State; Dr. J. H. French, Roch- 


Wh ester. 
or What Wednesday Morning ~The Township System ; Editor C. W. Bar- 


deen, Syracuse. lucreasing the Disirict Quota; Commissioner F. W. 
Knapp, Etna, Tompkius Co 

Wednesday Afternoon —How to Awaken Public Sentiment in Rural 
Schools; Com’r Wuitford Maxon, Adams Center, Jeffersun Co. 
ee Education; Com’r Wm A, baidwin, Volney Center, Oswego 

Thursday Forenoon.—Relation of Normal Schools to the State; Dr. 
J. H. Hoose, Cortland. ‘the Relation of the American Museum 
Natural History to Public Education in our State; Stereopticon lect- 
wkmore, A.M., Ph.D., professor iu charge of the Mu- 


H. Gantz, ¢ hicago, editur County School Council. Report of Commit- seum, New York City. 


tee on Course of Study. 


District Sschoois? Discussion: Ledby C. E E. Dudley, O: 
County, and Rose a. Russell, The the 
Personal Bearing; Miss M. A. Hill, Hartford Vity. 


Arternoon.—Dves the plan of the Y, P. R. C. meet the wants of the' Onondaga 


Supe 
Teacher's eadquarters will 


Thursday Afternoon.—Legislation ; Com’r E. B. Knapp, Skaneateles, 
Co. Reports of Committees on Grading Rural Schools, on 
rvision, and on a “ Constitution and By Laws. 
at the Graud Central Hotel, Broadway, where 
reduced rates have been fur members of the aaseeatn. 


A. W. Spanhoofd, Master ia St. Paul's School, Concord, N.H. 


144 pages, uniform with Part I. Teachers’ price, 40 cents. 
This book expands the work of Part I. by fuller treatment of the 


HENRY HOLT & COvs LATEST BOOKS. 


Spanhoofd’s Deutsche Grammatik. By|Otis’s Elementary German. Part IJ. 16mo, | Kaiser’s 


Erstes Lehrbuch. 
Teachers’ price, 65 cents. 


12mo, 128 pp. 


16mo, 187 pp. Teachers’ price, 75 conta. 
A synopsis of the most important rules in German 
written in German, and supplemented by a series of practical drill 


29 West 23d St., New York. 


syntax of cases. uses of the prepositions, the model auxiliaries, con- 
juuctions and adverbs. It also includes a practical presentation of 
the subjects of Composition and.Derivation, and of the relations of En- 
is complete in itself, and can be used inde- 


A new German book on the Natural Method, with many points 
of difference from its predecessors. 


239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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Dec. 20, 1888, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE, 
—Following is the program of the annual meet- 
ing of the Maine Pedagogical Society to be held 
at Auburn, Dee. 27-29: 


Thursday Buontng, Dec. 27, 7 30.—Weleome: Ex- 
tended by Nathan W. Harris, Ph.D. Lecture: Re- 
lations of Home, School, and Church, A. E. Winship, 
editor Journal of Education, Boston. 

Friday, Dec. 28,9 a m.—President’s Address: The 
Teacher and the Library» Report on History; Prin. 
G. C Purington, Nermal School, Farmington. Dis- 
cussion opened by Prin. W. J.Corthell,Gorham. Pa- 

r: Modern Languages in Secondary schools; Prof. 
Fronry Johnson, Bowdoin College. Discussion open. 
ed by Prin. W. E. Sargent, Hebron Academy. Paper: 
Instruction in Latin in Preparatory Schools; Prof. J. 
D. Taylor, Colby University. 

2 p.m.—Address: Music in the Primary Schools; 
Prof. F.E. Chapman,.Boston. Exercises in singing by 
pupils of Auburn primary schools. Report on Geo- 
graphy: Rev. B. P. Snow, Willard. Discussion open 
ed by Supt. W. C. Crawford, Waterville. Paper: 
Physical inthe Public S:hools; Prof. CE 
Adams, Colby Un ge Discussion opend by Prof. 

. H. Dodge, Bates liege. Report on ietones 
Teaching; H. M. Estabrook Normal School,Gorham. 
en og opened by F. H. Nickerson, Me. Central 

nstitute. 

Friday Evening, 7.30.—Paper: What our Pupils 
know in the English Language, when they leave the 
Grammar Schools; Geo. H. Martin, Agt. Mass. Board 
of Education. Address: School Goverment as a Fac- 
tor in Moral Culture; Prin. C. C. Rounds, Ph. D., 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

Saturday, Dec. 29,9 a.m.—Report pn Necrology: 
Memorial of 'Rolliston Woodbury, ft Prin. C. C. 
Rounds, Ph. D. Sketch of B. R. Melcher, by E. P. 
Sampson, Saco. Report on a Course of Study for 
Acadamies and Seminaries; Prin. A, F. Richardson, 
Normal School, Castine. Discussion opened by Prest. 
E. M. Smith, Me. Wesleyan Sem . Blection of 
officers, reports of committees, and unfinished busi- 
ness. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Council of Education met in 
New Haven, Dec. 8. Prin. J: H. Graves of 
Hartford read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
Geography.’’ He urged the plan of using care- 
fully selected topics, that would lead pupils to 
gather-information from many reference books, 
instead of depending entirely upon the regular 
textbook. The paper was very earnestly dis- 


Middletown, French, Dutton, and Whittemore of 

New Haven, Jennings of Southington, Tracy of 

and 2 in which due 
ute was pai to wisdom 

and its difficulties. wit te 

Superintendent Datton of New Haven read a 
paper on “* Manual Training,” treating the sub- 
ject under three heads: 1, In what it consists; 2. 
Its educational value; 3. Its place in the public 
schools. 

Prof. D. N. Campand Hon. B. G. Northrop 
spoke briefly upon the same subject, and a com- 
to make careful investigation 
rr) whole, and re at some future meeti 
of the Council. 

J. H. Graves, of Hartford, was chosen president, 
and H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport, vice-presi- 
dent for the coming year. About eighty members 
of the Council took dinner at the New Haven 
House, after which President Dwight of Yale 
University addressed them in a characteristic 
speech of united humor and strength, expressing 
his sympathy with the work of the public schools. 
Hon. B. G. re R. P. Keep, J. H. Graves, 
S. T, Dutton, G. B. Hard, A. B. Fifield, N. L. 
Bishop, J, D. Whitmore, and S. J. McAndrew 
followed with brief remarks. Mr. Jno. G. Lewis, 
the retiring president, was very warmly com- 
mended for his efficient service. 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. W. Graeves, Northfield, Minn., says: ‘‘I 
have used it in cases of nervous prostration, and 
also in combination with other remedies in indi- 
gestion, it has proved as satisfactory as could be 


Dr. LouGer’s VITALIZING COMPOUND is 
absolutely the greatest known remedy for the rad- 
ical Cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Humor, Dipthe- 
retic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Dropsy, and Liver Complaint. $1 
per bottle (6 for $5). At druggists. 


cussed by Messrs. Bishop of Norwich, Ferguson of : 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
[From December 12 to December 18, inclusive.} 


— Floods at Panama subsiding. 
— Forefather’s Day observed. 
— Refugees returning to Jacksonville. 
— National Fisheries Association in session in 
N. Y. City. 
— Death of Colorow, the celebrated chief of the 
Southern Utes. 
— Probable dissolution in the spring of the new 
Spanish cabinet. 

~~ is is reported that Stanley and Emir Pasha 
are prisoners. 

— Linemen on the Mexican National Railway 
inaugurate a strike. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Morton visit Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison at Indianapolis. 

— Five vessels driven ashore off Nova Scotia; 
two totally wrecked. 

— St. Lonis street railway sold for $3,600,000 
to Chicago capitalists. 

— Charles F. Mayer made president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

— Blacks and whites quarreling at Wahalak, 
Miss. Several lives lost. 

— King Milan’s new constitution not liked by all 
Servians ; a revolt imminent. 

— Betrothal of the Italian crown prince to 
Princess Clementine of Belgium. 

— House Democrats vote in favor of the ad- 
mission of the territories as states. 

— Germany preparing a vigorous campaign 
against the Arabs in East Africa. 

— The American Federation of Labor organized 
in St. Louis; 47 delegates present. 

— Seizure of $20,000 worth of opium smuggled 
into Port Huron, Mich., from Canada. 

— Grand Duke Paul of Russia and Princess 
Alexandra of Greece to be married in June. 

— A bill introduced by Congressman Butter- 
worth looking to the annexation of Canada. 

— The Governor sustains Sheriff Smith in firing 
on the mob at Birmingham, Ala., last week. 

— The proposed commercial treaty with Greece 
rejected by the French Chamber of Deputies. 

— No more timber rafts to be sent from Nova 


Scotia to New York; a Canadian Jaw forbids it. 


— Judge Cooley openly declares that the Inter- 
state Commerce law is being outrageously violated. 
— An American syndicate representing $50,(000,- 
Be has been formed to construct railroads in 
i 
— A sensational rumor that the Pope refused to 
bless te medals intended for distribution in 
— A sharp fight between Maryland oyster pirates 
schooners 


and State vessels; two dredgip sunk 
and several lives lost. ad 
— The le of Boston vote for a new admin- 


peop 
istration in City Hall, City Council, and School 
Committee. Mayor O’Brien will be succeeded by 
Thomas N. 
— Highwaymen stop a train on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, rob the express car of $3,000, and kill a pas- 
senger who interfered. 
— All Europe excited over the ruin of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company. De Lesseps resigns. It is 
said that a bill will be introduced in the Chamber 
of Deputies enabling the company to meet its 
engagements. 
— Judge Ross, in the United States Court at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has decided that Indians living 
on their own reservations have the right to enforce 
their tribal laws and to pass sentence of death. 
— The entire territory of Dakota is at a high 
pitch of excitement over the movement for state- 
hood. Hon, Alfred Dickey would like to be the 
first governor, 


PUT IT ON YOUR LIST. 


We mean the ‘‘KopAk ”’ Camera, which is the 
most popular article yet presented asa Holiday 
gift. Your list of ‘ remembrances” will be in- 
complete without it. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and waey trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Bt, 
New York, will receive the recipe free ot charge. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERCENTAGE, 


Based on Reasoning, 


Is unequaled for class room use, can be used with 
any Arithmetic, compels the pupil to think and rea- 
son and know when heis right and why. Send 30 
cents for sample copy, and Jist of testimonials, to 
Book DEPARTMENT, PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


New Cloucester, Maine. 


A Training School for Teachers of Special Depart- 
ments of Modern Languages. Elocution, Art, Music, 
Mathematies, Sciences, and the Classics. 

Young ladies admitted on certificate from this 
school to Wellesley and Smith Colleges. 

Fits pupils fur any college to which ladiés are 


admitted 


Careful training in all departments. Pleasant 
home. 
Special inducements to Teachers or others 
who wish to fit themselves for specialists. 
Those who wish to enter after the holidays should 
apply as early as possible. a 
Address 
MissEs M. RB. & S. P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


WANTED, 

In a first class grammar school very near Poston 
eandidates who have been thoroughly trained an 
who can be tay work in their own schools. 

, $500. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED. 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. $300 and home, and extra pay for 
atonce to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


. 7, 1889. a first-cla8s lady teach@: of Art, in a 
University, is opening for 
teachers. Ap 
the weil ont try Manager, 
. E. Bureau 0 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and oaabntent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of ‘ must bea 
tist in his religious preferences. 
filkaM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
well qualifi teac er 0 guag' 

natural method. A good salary for small amount of 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school; near a la New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
toteach the Modern Languages and Latin. ey | 
at present average ~ a $3.000 per annum. For ful 

lars enqu're 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8 -Boston 


Send for New England Pub. Co.'s PriceLéct. 


departments of Grammar. 
different departments. 


cises of much practical value. 


Address 
(Mention N. E, JOURNAL.) 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


By LAMONT STILWELL. 
The Latest and the Best Book of the kind Published, 
IT CONTAINS MANY CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TWO THOUSAND PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


THEIL SE WILL AWAKEN A NEW INTEREST IN THE GRAMMAR CLASS 
- ORND SAVE A GREAT DEAL OF LABOR ON THE PART OF THE TEACHER, 


This Book Contains Fifty Chapters of Three «.«°.ons Each. 


Each chapter is introduced with selections taken from standard authors. 
selected and systematically arranged, with the view of affording excellent graded exercises iu the different 


The selection and arrangement are such as involve the essential and dificult points, incident to these 


Each extract or group is directly followed by about forty questions, which are based on the preceding 
text, and are of such a nature as will develop thé grammatical principles involved therein. 

Its purpose is to supplement any systema ‘ic course of study in Englisn Grammar. and to be used in 
connection with anv text book on the subject, and in reviews, for the purpose of presenting aad fixing in 
the mind of the pupil the essential points of grammar in a logical and comprehensive mannec. 

AS a supplement to the text book for reviews, for preparing for examinations. aud for creating and 
maintaining an int+rest in what many consider one of the “ dryest su/jects,”’ teachers will fiud these exer- 


Over One Mundred Pages, Price, 25 cents. 


W. D. KERR, Publisher, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


They have been carefully 


H. R. GREENE'S 


Inductive Language Lessons 


AND 


Elementary 


analysis of sentences is therefore 


as writing, and does not mutilate 


published. 
12mo, cloth, 240 pp. 


A. LOVELL & 


16 Astor 


with great clearness and perfection. 
and scientific system of D1aGRAMING, confessedly the simplest and 
best ever given to the public, is introduced. The method is as easy 


This book regards analysis as the basis of all successful gram- 
matical study, and hence of the first importance. A complete 


developed in easy graded lessons, 
As an aid in this work, a new 


the sentence. Out of this thor- 


ough analysis is evolved, one by one, and by the most simple in- 
ductive soadaniae, all essential grammatical facts and discussions. 
Composition work is distributed everywhere throughout the book. 

Teachers and School Officers are invited to examine this 
work, as one of the freshest, clearest, and most practical yet 


Mailing Price, 54 cts, 


CO., Publishers, 
Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Shakespeare was a thorough sportsman. 
Didn’t he write an entire play about a Moor ? 
Hasn’t he provided all grouse-shooters with the 
motto for the 11th: ‘* Now will I hence to seek 
my lovely Moor.”’ 
CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FakeR to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A, SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 

— A boy used to crush flowers to get their colors, 

and painted the white side of his father’s cottage 
in the Tyrol with all sorts of pictures, which the 
mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. He was the 
great artist Titian. 


— Have you a few hours or a few days spare 
time occasionally, that you wonld like to turn into 
money? If so, then write quickly to B. F. John- 
son & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they will give 
you information that will prove to be money in 
your pocket, 

— After trying numerous so-called catarrh reme- 
dies and receiving no benefit I was finally induced 
to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and after using one 
bt le I take great pleasure in recommending it to 
all sufferers from Catarrh.—N, L. Gorton, with S, 
Gorton & Co., Glouce-ter, Mass. 

I was a sufferer from catarth for fifteen years 
with distressing pain over my eyes. The divease 
worked down upon my lungs. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with gratifying reeults. Am ap- 
parently cured.—Z. C. Warren, Rutland, Vt. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. 

— ‘At my finger’s ends’?— One of Ester- 
brook’s delightfully easy writing pens. 

— A hew and cry usually follows the small boy’s 
acquisition of a pocketknife.—-Binghampton Leader. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs, Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
it uces natural, quiet sleep relieving 

and the little cherub awakes as 


from teething or other 


— The new grammar’school building, to replace 
the one burned, is nearing completion, but the site 
for the high school bui is not yet determined 
upon, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old eres. retired from practice, having had 


an 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat an 


also a 
and all Nervous Complaints, after ha 


rman, Fre 
Rochester, N. ¥. cow 
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right as a button. ¢ is very pleasant to ‘4 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
causes, 25 conts bottle. 
7 
pO formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy ‘2 
pt on, Bronchitis, 4 
d Lung Affections, 
rvous Debility 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, iy 
weld has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering = 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- i 
ng. I will send free of charge to 4 
iy 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 

Our Happy Holidays. . 
The Child Wife. ° . . . . 
The Only Way Out. . 
Three fold Praise. 
Daylight Land, 

our Years with the Army of the Potomac. 
Bits of Nature. > 
Textbooks of Practical Logarithms. : 
Stories Mother Nature Told. . ° 
Preparatory French Reader. 
Some Native Birds for Little Folks. . 


Recent Italian Art. . 

Irish Pictures. . ‘ 
History of French Painting. . ° ‘ 


American Literature, Vol. II. . 
What pened on a Christmas Eve. 

a a on . . 


Author. Publisher. . 
Stockbridge John Wiley & Sons. N ¥ 15 
The Worthington Co, N Y 15 

Hauslip Thomas Whittaker, N Y 50 
Reid White & Allen, N Y 1 2 
Keyser AD F Randolph. N ¥ 1 00 
Havergal AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 2 25 
Murray Cupeice & Hurd. Boston 2 50 
Walsh J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
Trobriand Ticknor & Co., Boston 3 50 
Haycroft Geo Routledge & Sons, N Y 75 
Flagg T B Peterson & Bros, Phila 1 50 
Nims & Knieht, Troy, N Y 1 50 

Palmer Maemillan & Co, N Y 110 
Barnett Longmans, Green & Co,NY 1 00 
Andrews Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Super D C Heath & Co. Boston 110 
Van Fleet Forest & Steam PubCo, NY 3 00 
Estes & Lauriat Boston 7 50 

Mack E P Dutton & Co, N ¥ 50 
Halevy Dodd, Mead & Co. N Y 15 00 
Harlow 8 E Cassino, Boston 2 50 
Paton T W Whittaker, N Y 40 
Jobnson CH Whiting. Chicago 25 
Lovett Scribner & Welford, N Y 3 50 
Stranahan Charles Scribner’s Sons, NY 5 00 
Meredith Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 00 
Sons N Y 8 00 
orter & Coates, Phila 1 25 

Miller Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


P, GARRETT & COMPANY, 708 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have now ready No. 28 of their 
popular ‘“‘One Hundred Choice Selections”? for 
readings and recitations. Price, 30 cts. This series 
of books now contains 2,800 different selections, 
suited for all occasions where reading is desired. 
For the use of schools they are unequaled, not 
only for recitations and memorizing exercises, but 
for supplementary reading and as a class-book in 
English literature and parsing. No. 28 is a com- 
pilation made with great care and with special 
regard to freshness of material and adaptability to 
the design of the work,—the chief aim being to 
provide for all the varying tastes of a reading 
people. The question, “‘ Where shall I get some- 
thing new to speak ?”’ is now fully met by this 
series, which presents an array of choice poetry 
and prose, so comprehensive and varied in style, 
as to offer a responsive chord to every possible 
mood or phase of human feeling, — entwining| 
articles of acknowledged worth and intrinsic 
merits in festoons of gayety and mirth, thus com- 
bining amusement with instruction, —the work pre- 
senting a complete /ibrary of literary gems, here- 
tofore obtained only by long and continued re- 
search among many expensive volumes, and far- 
nished at a merely nominal price, thus bringing 
many of the best specimens of American and En- 
glish literature within the reach of all. The ad- 
mirable feature of the supplement, containing 
garnered sentiments for public occasions, witti- 
cisms for home enjoyment, life thoughts for pri- 
vate reflection, and funny sayings for social amuse- 
ment, etc. We know of no books so well adapted 
for readings and recitations as this series. 
for a complete list of contents to P. Garrett & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE invite attention to the new advertisement of 
the Stevens School which is located at New 
Gloucester, Me., 22 miles from Portland, and 
ten miles from Lewiston and Auburn, on the di- 
rect line of the Maine Central and Grand Trunk 
Railroads. Situated in a rich and quiet agricul- 
tural district, in the midst of beautiful and varied 
natural scenery, surrounded by good moral influ- 
ences, it seems especially adapted to educational pur- 
poses. One main object of the Stevens School is 
to thoroughly fit teachers of special departments, 
and to assist those thus qualified to obtain such 
positions. From a correspondence with the man- 
agers of several hundred schools, Miss Stevens 
is kept informed of the vacancies which occur in 
those schools, and is thus enabled to render as- 
‘sistance te those who are ready to take such posi- 
tions. She does not guarantee to secure positions 
for teachers, but does promise to render them all 
the assistance in her power, toward that end, and 
if the teacher does her part well, is tolerable cer- 
tain.of success. For further information, address 
Sophia P. Stevens, Stevens School, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. 


Messrs. Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, have 
ready for all who apply an Illustrated Catalogue 


-of charming holiday books for the present season. 


The list is worthy of careful examination. We 
can only call special attention to a few of their 
artistic and literary gems, and advise all of the 
readers of the JOURNAL to either call at 10 Milk 
Street, and examine these superb books, or send 
for the Illustrated Catalogue, which will partially 
indicate their character. Fd 


IF you go to New York you will find the Grand | 99¢° gor 


Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Central Depot, a 
good place to stop. You can get an excellent 
room for $1.00 a day. The Restaurant is first- 
class, and moderate in price. The fact that it 
is always full is the best argument in its favor. 


WE have just received the Holiday Bulletin of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New York. 
It announces a literary feast for Christmas and 
New Year’s such as never before has been offered 


to the lovers of good books, even by this great 
publishing house, ‘ 


The Kodak Camera 


Makes a beautiful HOLI 
DAY PRESENT. Any- 
body can use it, and 100 
instantaneous pictures may 
be made without reloading. 
The operation consists sim- 
ply of pressing a button. 
For sale by all Photo- 
graphic dealers. Send for 


descriptive circulars. 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


THE most entertaining and useful Christmas 
present that can be procured for young or old, 
interested in botany, mineralogy, and the study of 
the beauties of nature is Frost's MICROSCOPE, 
advertised on page 362 of the JoURNAL of Dec. 
6, for only $5.00. Don’t fail to examine it. Ad- 
— Stiles Frost, 178 Devonshire street, Boston, 

ass. 


Price, $25. 


Don’T forget the announcement of H. H. Carter 
A Karrick, 3 Beacon street, Boston, of ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Cards by Mail,’’ in the JouRN4™. of Nov. 8 
and 22, more and better cards, suited to Christ- 
mas and New Year’s for the money, than were 
ever offered before ‘‘ to teachers only.’’ 

Books for entertainments and exhibitions are 
always needed and sought by teachers. The best 
and the cheapest, as well as the most varied, are 
published by the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia. 


Ir you have time to read only a part of this 
number, begin with the announcement of the Jos. 


Dixon Crucible Company, on the Ist page. Sup- 
ply yourself with samples of pencils. 


THE KODAK CAMERA 
is one of the few things which you can offer as a 
HoLIDAY GtFtT with the assurance that it will be 
FULLY APPRECIATED. A_ combination of 
beauty, usefulness, and novelty is found in the 
“KopAK,”’ making it acceptable to anyone. 


NY PERSON CAN THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
7 seine, Bapee’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$1.00, No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


An Investment for Teachers. 
Add to your income without adding to your labor. 
SILK Farms within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the mouey they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is ineeneing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 

SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION, 
311 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Nearly 300 Portraits of Men you Should Know, are 
given in the two numbers of our ANONYMOUS Por- 
TRAIT GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- 
cation, and incentive to further reading are presented 


in every page of this unique publication. Try i 
school, in the home, and in thé social circle. Be a 
it is something that you have not seen, and some- 
thing that you will enjoy. Price, 1@c. each. Send 
samples with appropriate preys, 
W. I. CHASE, 


School Herald Office, Chicago. 
New School 


cards elegantly li phed in erent designs, 
mottoes; 108 card A. 


GOLD, ncn ctnertingceetna make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Eithersex ;all ages. C 


The Journal Clubbing List 


RECEPTION DAY, 


six Numbers. 


A Collection of Fresh and Original Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Short Pieces 
for Practical Use in Public and Private 
Schools. 160 pp. each. Price, 30 cts. each; TO TEACH- 


ERS, 24 cts.; by Mail, 3% cts. extra. 


‘he dialogues, recitations, and declamations gathered in these 
1) odin Gat aie short, easy to be comprehended, have life and 
i) spirit in them, and are well fitted for the average scholars of our 
a schools, Many of the dialogues offered to teachers employ low 
3 and improper language ; one lately seen requires ap oath to be 
7} a uttered ; others are too difficult, and most have no point to them 
2 7 a” oP = WE Every one of this collection is available; especial pains have been 
4. ae taken to provide a number of dialogues in which the characters 
ae 7 are boys or girls,—these will be especially acceptable. 


SPECIAL OFFER. selection of Nos. for $1.10, 


linton Place, NEW YORK. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 151 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these Man- 
uals. There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by 
storm. Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense 


success of these Manuals is probably due to this fact. . 
THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY : 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. um’ 
ut new nto your 
Do You TE4cH GRAMMAR? If you do this boo P 


money’s worth the first day you use it. It isn’t a book of questio 
raden. On every page you Will find something entirely new. Sixteen thousand teachers, who are using 
is Manual, can testify to this fact. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 
TWENTY THOUSAND Corres of this book have been sold within a year. Several thousand copies have 


been purchased by correspondents in manufacturing, banking, and other mercantile establishments. One 
college bought one thousand copies in one lot. Like the other Manuals, this number covers an old field in 
hout. The sample letters are samples from business houses, 


a new way. It is sensible and practical throu 
and the camngle envelope addresses are photographic reproductions of actual business envelopes con 


ing postage stamp, post-office stamps, etc. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. The 
multiples and fractions and decimals and percentages whic.: you are teaching daily will be of little, if any, 
use tothem. Here is a book which has been specially prepared for such children. Its chapter headings 
are Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, ete. It contains about 600 graded 


exercises, with hints and answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Although peopered 
for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a ay Agrees awd text-book in a number of schools. 
If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics, buy this Manual and you will find on 
every page much that is fresh and attractive. e book contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

This is a very peculiar book. It is intensely penerocting from cover to cover. The work was prepared 
by Prof. A. D. CaAPEL, of Cambridge University, England. The price of the English edition is equivalent to 
$1.35 of our money. Our edition is similar to the English edition, except that dollars and cents are substi- 
tuted where necessary for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousands of copies have already been sold both 
here and in England. 

SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00; Cloth, 40 ets. each, or 5 for $1.75. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 
S@~ TEACHERS who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, 


will receive their Manuals as soon as published by us. 
Address, ACENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, EXTENSION. pt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 


Su 
President Yale University. Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. City. 


COLLEGE CouRsEs and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under direction of Prof 
Princeton, and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several States. 
$1.00 for each course of study. Lessons and Lectures in places where membership warrants. F 


Send stamp for circular. Address, SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


After Aanuary 1st, 


No more orders can be accepted for the Journal 
and Forum, together, for one year, at the rate 
of $5.50. 


We can, fowenver, 


Send both periodicals for a year at the very low 
price of $6.00, payable strictly in advance. 


Address 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Nothing could bring more solid enjoyment to 
a bright boy or girl than the Christmas Wide 
Awake. It isso beautiful that Santa Claus may 
be suspected of having written and illustrated it 
himself. “Goody Santa Claus,’’ by Katherine 
Lee Bates, is a regular fireside chronicle of Father 
Christmas and his folks. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Mrs. Herbert Ward) contributes one of ber 
best short stories. Mrs. F. A. Humphrey far- 
nishes a charming paper from Scotland about 
** Pet Majorie’’ ; the portrait of this famous child 
whom Sir Walter Scott loved so well, and whom 
Dr. John Brown has immortalized, will make this 
number prized. There are the opening chapters 
of two serials, which promise to be of great inter- 
est,—one by Mrs. Sallie Joy White on “‘ Cooking 
in the Public Schools,’’ and the other, Professor 
Starr’s geological series, “‘ A Long Line of Hills.” 
There are many other interesting features, among 
them the new department of crisp miscellany, 
** Men and Things.’’ Boston: D. & Co. 
Price, $2.50 a year. 


— The Catholic World for December contains 
fourteen able articles, among them one on ‘‘ The 
Home Aspect of Irish Affairs,’ by Rev. Edward 
B. Brady, which throws much light on the vexed 

uestions of Ireland, and another by Rev. M. F. 

oley, on ‘‘ Drink and Drink-Sellers the Nation's 
Bane,”’ that is prolific in wholesome, plain- 
spoken truths. The ‘‘ Talk about Books’’ will 
be read by all with a decided relish. In fact we 
always recognize marked ability and broad schol- 
arship in the writers for this able monthly. Differ 
as we must in this world about religious matters, 
this periodical always commands respect, for its 
frank ness and candor in discussion of mooted ques- 
tions of theology. No. 6 Park Place, New York 
City, John J. Farrell, manager. Price, $4.00 per 
year; 35 cents a copy. 


— The Treasury for pastors and people closes 
’ the year with an excellent number. The portrait 
of the Rev. Dr. Virgin of the Pilgrim Church, 
New York, forms its frontispiece, and is fol- 
lowed by his sermon on ‘‘ The Intuitions of Love.’’ 
There is also a view of his church, and an edi- 
torial sketch of his life. The Christmas sermon 
is by Canon Liddon, and the New Year’s sermon 
by Rev. A. James. The Leading Thoughts of 
Sermons are both timely and interesting, and Rev. 
J. L. Hill has something bright and helpful on 
The Young People’s Prayer-Meeting. astors 
and Christian workers cannot fail of being greatly 
benefited by this able magazine. New York: 
E. B. Treat. 


— Among the new features of Good Housekeep- 
ing for 1888-89 will be a series of papers on 
‘* Manual Training in the Household,’’ having for 
illustrative subjects the cardinal principles of the 
Kindergarten, as now popularly taught in schools 
and families. Another series which will be help- 
ful, is that on Amateur Entertainments, by Mrs. 
Isabella Lansing Candee. These will include full 
descriptions of ‘‘ The Carnival of Authors,’’ 
‘“*The Kirmess,’’ ‘‘Madam Tussand’s Wax 
Works,” ‘‘ The French Market,’’ and other sim- 
ilar entertainments. Springfield, Mass,: Clark 
W. Bryan & Co. 

— The Homiletic Review for December closes 
another volume, the 16th, of this popular monthly. 
The leading article is by the Dean of Princeton, 
Dr. Marray, on ‘‘ The Study of Science by Minis- 
ters,” and is full of wisdom. Dr. Schaff has a 
grana paper on ‘‘ Chrysostom at Constantinople.”’ 
** John Morley as Critic of Voltaire,’’ by Prof. 
W. ©. Wilkinson deserves, and will command, a 
careful reading. This number closes a volume of 
more than ave excellence. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York; $3.00 a year. 


— The Christmas number of Harper's Weekly, 
issued December 12, consists of twenty-four pages. 
It includes pictures by C. S. Reinhart, Charles 
Graham, W. A. Rogers, Charles Mente, Gilbert 
Gaul, and Henry Sandham. Among the literary 
features of the number are short stories be Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, Maria L. Pool, M. E. Seawell, 
Sophie Swett, and others. It also contains an in- 
teresting sketch of Christmas customs in 
many, by the Countess von Krockow. 


— The current number of Harper’s Weekly in- 
cludes a supplement devoted to the seasonable 
subject ‘of blizzards, cyclones, and tornadoes, il- 
lustrated by William Hamilton Gibson and others 
with a variety of striking sketches of the action of 


tempests by land and sea. 

— Among the principal attractions of Harper’s 
Young People of Dee. 11, isa page of Christmas 
sketches by the well-known French artist, Mars. 
The number also contains a fine colored supple- 
ment from an oil painting, entitled ‘‘ Christmas 
Morning.” 

— Every parent wishes something to interest 
and rightly instract the young people. Nothing 
more surely does this than The Pansy. $1.90 a 
year. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENES 
are presented on every hand at this season : 

year. A complete record of them may be obtain- 
ed the wonderful little ‘‘KopAK’’ Camera, 
which anybody can use. As a reed GIFT 
the “ Kopaxk ”’ is the “ proper thing, @ pres- 
ent fashionable craze of amateur photography 


A FAIR SAMPLE 
40 SWORN CASES 


OF THE VALUE OF 


THE RADICAL BLOOD PURIFIER. 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 
Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, os ston St., 
Lyon, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with 5 ee Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed, most a miracle, 
Now in perfect health. Sworn to ore 
MON HALL, Justice of the Peace. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G. Leighton, 16 Bick fo 
—— Lynn, CURED by Longee's Vitalizing Com- 

und of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 

ischarging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
ae. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish. 


CALVIN B. TUTTLE, Justice of the Peace, 
Send for circular of 40 Sworn cases. They are 
solid facts and carry conviction. 


DR. LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


is absolutely the greatest known Remedy for 
the Radical cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Hu- 
mors, Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood-Poison- 
ing, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Dropsy and 
Liver Complaint. 
$1. per Bottle (6 fer 5). At Draggints. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


Price mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren NY. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Boren to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
trie pa Mining, and Eleo 
e , an 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
GAmer INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
Principal, 


apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
nt of art education and train- 
M for the advanceme 
, corner of Exeter Street. . 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ing of teachers in all branches of 
circular furth 


HOOL 
Gris NORMAL 80 9 M 


ATE NORMAL BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
S*™ For both sexes. catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
ASSAOHUSETTS NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M AT WORCESTER. 
For 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL 8 Mass. 
address 
Ladies D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For bot sexes. 
Bor GREENOUGH, Principal. 


P 
owing its remarkably rapid growth to the intro- 
duction of this camera. 


. P. SIMPSON, Washington. D.C. 
fee until obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Patents 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, ngfield 
From Hon. Joun Eaton, Pres. Marietta College veral teachers from the N. E. 
sh¢ | and for 16 years U. 8. Com. of Education. — © Krom Ey for the schools of this city, all 


hers’ i 
eachers encies. 
FROM a little run through Germany, 
we Rave money Te 

ra) y through our letter files to see what reports have come in from the teach- 
ere we placed last summer. Most of these are satisfactory, some very gratifying: and yet,— for we always believe 
in telling the truth, — there have been four failures. Two teachers that we placed have had to give up their posal. 
tions, and two more will probably be obliged to. Four out of less than 300 — too large a percentage. What) are 
the causes ? One from lack of discipline—a young woman who had done so well in a smal! school we thought it safe 
to try herinalargerone. A difficult room was given to her, she had trouble. lost confidence, resigned. Perhaps 
more perseverance would have carri.d her through the year, but anyway she failed. Moral: Keep in mind that 
success in floating down the current of a well-organized school does not ensure success jn battling with a stron 
tide and high winds. Another, a capital teacher, took a notion to become a singing-teacher, completed the norma 
course under an approved method, and seemed likely to do well. But it seems she isn’t a musician by nature; she 
has the mechanics but not the soul of music, and we must send some one else in her place. Moral: Hereafter re- 

mpuises,and who seeme ave regained control of himself, was tried again, 

failéd. Moral: It is terribly risky. 


and first of all we look over our bank ac- 
ft. Finding ourselves still solvent, we go 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
It’s a very easy matter to theorize, and show why 
you have the very best Teachers’ Agency in exist- 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


® his planis the best. But the shrewd teacher does 
not care a cent for theories and flattering promises. He wants to know the RESULTS. A man may be 
a “good fellow,” his intentions ad be all right, — but is there any power there that actually accomplishes 
results ? Does the Moter do anything ? Does the Agency fill any places? If it cannot show places that 
it has filled what do we care for its denunciations of other systems and its high praises of its own ? We 
want to patronize an Agency that fills places, — not a half dozen or a score, but hundreds. What chanee 
has a teacher with an Agency which can show only 20 or 30 places it has filled, and keeps on advertising for 
candidates and filling its list with hundreds of teachers. 
Send for our circulars and read extracts from letters of teachers not teachers who are trying to flatter 
and coax us into helping them, — but from teachers who have secured places through us and ac nowledge 
the same in these letters. These, and these only, are THE FACTS worth taking into account when 
determining what Agency to select to represent you. Take the FAST EXPRESS that “ gets there,” 
and not a wheel-barrow,—even though the wheel- w is cheaper, 
Send for circulars to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. °o State Street, Chicago. 


17, 
BP. ©. Bex 1069 New Vork City, a 
BRANCHES { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
TROY, ALABAMA, Desc. 8, 1888. BALTIMORE, Mp., OoT, 20, 1888, 
“Tam highlypleased with your energy, and your work; MR, BREWER:—“ Iam highly pleased with my position 


and desire to exprers my gratitude to 
efforts in my behalf. [am pleased with the prompt and 
courteous manner in which I have been treated, an 

shall recommend your Agency whenever I can.” — D. 
KAERCHER, (Prof of Modern Languages.) co 


here as to material given us,is phenominally satisfac- ou for your kind 
tory.”—O. R. MOREA. (The President and Professor of 
Sciences were both sent to this State Normal Schoo! by 
our Agency.) 
TROY, ALABAMA, Novy. 28, 1888. 

* ....to the Teacher’s Co-Cperative Association of 
Chicago I owe iny + excellent position. Mr. Orville 
Brewer can be relied upon as an earnest, conscientious 
manager for both teachers festring itions and Boards 

. Ri 


Sp efficient teachers.” — ©. CHARDSON (State 
Normal School.) 
TERRE HAvrTsE, IND. Oct, 22, 1888. 
“ The many inducements offered by the Agency 
and anxiety manifested to induce me to register have 


shattered my confidence init. So I sign your contract 
and wish to register with you.”’—R. T. 


Hundreds of testimonials similar to the above will be sent on application, and we are always glad to 
have teachers write us fully. Our mail is becoming very heavy and we cannot always answer “ by return 


NION EACHERS’ GENCY, 


li lies Teach 
with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 
NEW YORK. 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third 8St., St. Paul. 
RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma ° | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. Teachers’ Agency 


7 East 14th Street, N. ¥. Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, a ey Tutors, and Gov- 
Teachers’ Agency 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good sch 
OF RELIABLE 


ools to parents. Call en or ad 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
icians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


23 Union Square, New York. 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling FOR REGISTRATION. 

and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 

and school supplies. Best references furnished, fees: 


BEST FACILITIES, 
school supplies. Best references furnished. 
= ang he yr not in collecting advance fees, but in providi ng com- 
31 E. 17th Street, between B wey a petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
NEW YORK CITY. Employers are served without charge. Our supply 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 


AMBERST, MASS., JUNE 29, 1888 
“ President* Seelye refers me to you as the manager of 
the_best Teachers’ Agency.” — 0. 8S. HARTWELL. 
(The italics are ours.) 
MARINETTE, WIs., Dro. 5. 1888. 
“ Accept my sincere thanks for securing me this place. 
You have done well to secure me this position in so short 
atime and after the school year had begun. I de- 
lighted with the place. You may be sure I will avail my- 
self of every chancejto tell my friends of Orville Brewer's 
Agency.” — MRS. JENNIE JEWXTTE (Primary Teacher.) 


ElCy AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
ms 2 West Street, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau & 
Mu- 

etc., to Fam ilies, and | Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 

urches Also k-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- | duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
Churches FMS. Mas. A. D. CULVE recommended. Teachers pey 
ists, to Only qualified teachers are r 


a registration fee of $2.00. 
Register at once. Aes RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


$29 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. ° 


TEACHERS WANTE 
The New England Bureau of Education, * soscn mass. 


RONS. TO TEACHERS. 
heel Now 1s THe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
i grade of school for teac y or 

No aoe to school officers for services rendered. | coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


rican Teachers Bureau 
AT LOUIS.-13th Year. 


their schools, wi 
of carefully selected 


,"“Mass.—““We 


Dr. Hiram utt, I should not ex- 
pec any the country to excel him in selecting 
fhe right teacher for the right 

k you for your kindness and p 
Bi So Well pleased I have 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportua ty 
to recommend your agency. ‘ . M. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. _ - 


whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have 
aun found there a ood list of well-educated and 
experienced teachers to select from, and the repre- 
sentations made to us concerning the candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, and true. er 
tyme has been saved by seeking teachers throug’ 


the Bureau.” 


ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No, 24. 


New and Revised 


Edition. 


THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE 


Institutions 


of Quintilian, 


WITH FULL EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


- BY HENRY S. 


FRIEZE, LiL. Ds, 


[PROFESSOR oF LATIN [IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. , 
‘ No writer after Cicero presents a more perfect model of purity and elegance than Quintilian, 
and methodical 


and not even Cicero himself teaches in a mauner more clear 


writing and speaking.’’ 
Introduction 


the principles of good 


Price, $1.20. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


A SUPERS 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By HORACE E, SCUDDER. @ 
The Leading Characteristics of this Beautiful Werk are: 


Well-considered and well-written Text ; Logical Division into Periods ; a Suggesti 


ve Method ; 


the Insertion of Topical Analyses for Review, as well as a full set of Questions on Text and Maps ; 
Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps ; Beautiful Illustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; a 


Low Price, 
A prominent teacher says: ‘“‘It is the best 
States.’’ 


PRICE, $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & C0O., 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


equipped school book ever issued in the United 


BY MAIL, $1.15. 
Publishers, 


122 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & 0O.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
K WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BAOH, BERLITZ’8, HACHETTE & Lon- 
TAUCHNITZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
AND 


Larne Stock of IMPORTED RICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan es. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 


CARBL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, 
PUBLISH ’ NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s History of ; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed’s Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
American and European authority as the best of 
Natural methods. 

New edition of text books in French and Germap now 


ready, 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut 8 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 728 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pa, .s, discount, etc, write to BERLIT2 & 

Co., W. Madison N, ¥. 


aA gente AGanted. 


A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 A 
u- 


Young Men, Ladies, Teachers, 

den or Ministers, in each county, for a 

NEW, POPULAR BOOK. Above Salary 

or Highest Commissions. Exclusive territory. 

days credit. Address, P. W. ZIEGLER & ¥ 
eow 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
sufficiently for “day and business con- 4 


+1. 


PUBLISHING 00., BOSTON, MASS. + 


GOODYEAR’S ART SYUDIES. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. HENRY GOODERA 
lately Curator of the Metropolitan-Museum oe! 
and present Lecturer by appointment che 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. Crown 8v0, eloth, 217 
illustrations. ce, postpaid, $3.50. 


HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 

FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, with 
Portraits of Distinguished and successful Artists, 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by Ep- 
WARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 
1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 cts. 
2. MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, 30 cts. 
By GILBERT HAMERTON. 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 
ACOMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth. 
quarto, $5.00. 


BARNES’ DRAWING 
A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 
a and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 111.4 113 William 8t., N.Y. 
E. A. SouLzE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTUR 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ye yf 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded — 
are made with the greatest ard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra’ in every 

6, and especia: i at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG 00. 


Onicago Agency, 7 8t., Boston, Mass 
79 WABASH AVENUR, 


STANDARD 
Back Str eels SERIES. 
AND By FrREDK. HAstinGs. 
London Slums, cents. 


This is a most dramatic description ofthe White- 
chapel district in London, the seene recently of so 
many horribie and mysterious murders. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WIth THE LIFE OF By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Digioneas, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography. “No man 
By mait, $2.00 Greate 
ma mmensely. 
Money Making book of the age. Ouiits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


$75.22 to $250.22 for us. “Agents 


referred who cau furnish a horse and give their whole 


Practical Geography Helps, : 


For Every Teacher who Wishes to Success- 
fully Teach Geography. 


These are questions printed on slips of colored 
cardboard, and can be used with any text book in 
any grade as advance or supplementary work. These 
Helps are especially beneficial to teachers, for they 
are something entirely new. and their attractiveness 
makes them a favorite with the r=. They can 
also be used as an instructive and interesting game 
jat home. Any set, on either continent or United 
States, with full directions for use, sent on receipt of 
| 26 cents, or the seven sets for $1.50. 

GLOBE SUPPLY CO., GREENFIELD, Mass. 


me to the business. Sparc moments may be pr 
qepic ed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8St., Richmond, Va. 


Send for the N. EB. Publishing Co.’s Price List. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, etc., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H. F, STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


rmanent value is a Music 

Music, as: 

Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classical Pianist. Song Classics. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 

Song Classics for Low Voice. 

Six elegant books of exceptional high musical charac- 

ter, with large collections of the best songs and 

pieces. Each, $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


Of quite equal beauty are the new 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 first 
class songs by 30 first-class composers. 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 2 
fine pieces by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLEC. 
TION. Fine modern Waltzes, Cotillons, etc. 
Price of each, $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill's 
Birthday Book of Musical Compovwers, $1.25, 
or Stray Notes from Fameus Musicians, 25 cts., 
by HC. 

Ditson & Co. call attention to their BAND and 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, to their 
GUITARBS, (wonderfully good andcheap,) BAN. 
JOs, MANDOLINS, etc. Most of these are kept 
at their Branch Store, (J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 
St., Boston’. Please send to that address for full de- 
scription and prices. They have also the 
struction Books for all instruments. 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list cf those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 
Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 

CHICAGO, 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This bas been our bus- 
iness fer fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


best in- 


HOw A CHARMING BOOK FOR 
GIRLS. 
— 10 By Frances E. WILLARD, 
Price, $1.00. 
WIN. | “ana the girls who enjoy the 


reading of it will not fail to hand 
the book round to their brothers, and to those of the 
other sex in whom they have an interest.””— Methodist 
Times, London. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIO TEXT | INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid. 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., ass, 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Venable’s Arithmetics, 

Holmes’ Readers. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

6 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


A thorough and progressive work on the art of 
Vocal and Physical Expression ; treating of the 
Organs of Speech and Calisthenics, and covering 
It contains an ad- 
mirable collection of selections for practice and 


the whole field of Elocution. 


recitation. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR 


12mo, 


VOICE CULTURE 


Special Terms 


COMPANY, Publishers, . 


Cloth, 


By WILLIAM T. ROSS. 


$1.25. 


AND ELOCUTION. 


lyn, N. ¥ 
College. 


for Introduction. 


“ The nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of student 
of elocution.” — Lois A. BANGs, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 


“It is the book we want.”— A. E, LAsKER, President of Napa 

“ It is very VERY good.” — F, M. EsTERBROOK, San José School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 

“ A Model of its kind.”— Golden Era. 

“ This is an admirable book.” —Newark Advertiser. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ry 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY EXGURSION | 


To Philadelphia 
Leave Boston Dec. 26th. 


A GRAND SEVEN DAYS’ OVATION FOR THE TEACHERS. 
Every Accommodation First-class. All Expenses Included, $37.50. 


Send for Circulars containing particulars. 


No. 79 Milk Street, Room B, Opposite Post Office, Boston. 


and Washington. 
Return Jan. ist, 1889. 


0. D. CHENEY & CO., 


MONROE GOLLEGE 


Has a systematic 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work 


Summer Institute at City, be 


el 
anw 


OF ORATORY, 


. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Presipent 
course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
ing te March 6. 8S te k: J Martha 
rin rm opens Marc ummer term opens for wee nn! uly 16, at ¥ 
g pe a by ng July 16, s Vine- 


Address 
0. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ysical Training and Voice Culture. 
hs principles of the Philosophy of Supression thor- 


ree weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


INDERGARTEN ATERITAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 


NOW READY: 
Youths Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of Ectectic Temperance Puysioroaies. 


144 pp. 


Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 


teach Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of aleochol and tobacco. 


The ‘‘ Youra’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subjects usually taught in ph and 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every sites of daily life. a zeae 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES, 


1. The House I Live In, 


2. Youth’s Temperance Manual 
Eclectic Guide to Health, . 


Exchange. Introduction, 
18 cts. SO cts. 
25m 
36 « 60 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


S_7 E 14th Sirest,'W. Y. 


CF. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, 


Boston. 
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